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SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES.— Volume I. 
THE TROUBADOURS and COURTS of LOVE. 


By . we ROW BOTHAM, M.A. (Oxon.). With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 4s. 6d. 
** 4 most erudite and eloquent volume, of which every page betrays profound and painstaking re- 
search beyond all praise.”—Daily Chronicle, “ The subject is one which will never cease to have 
its fascination so long as men interest themselves in the beginnings of poetry an@ in the spirit of art 
and romance, Mr. Rowbotham handles it with special knowledge and sympathy. Well compacted 
— = balanced.”—Scotsman. “ Capitally illustrated, and in all respects welcome.”—Notes 
and Queries. 
Forthcoming Volumes of the Series will be by 

Prof, Cunninenam, F. W. Cornisu, Prof. Vinocraporr, Grorere G. Carsnoum, 

F, A. Inpgrwickx, Q.C., Lucy Toutmin Saura, |S. O. Appy, Prof. G. Banpwin Brown, 
W. Larrp CLlowgs, Kenetm D. Corns (the Editor of the Series), and others. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ANTIQUITIES of SPARTA 
and ATHENS. By Dr.G.GILBERT. Translated by E. J. BROOKS, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., and T. NICKLIN, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s Coll, With 
an Introductory Note by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. Pp. iii.—-403, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

** One of the very best handbooks of Greek Constitutional Antiquities, This important volume, 
the value of which has been considerably improved in this second edition, Not only has it been 
thoroughly revised by the light of recent research, but it has been further enriched by the results of the 
discovery of Aristotle’s * Constitution of Athens,’...... Fully deserves to be warmly welcomed by every 
English student of Greek history, and to be extensively used in schools and colleges.””—Dr, SANDYS. 








Pp. xvi.~ 460, Svo, 10s. 6d. 
ANNALS OF THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. 


By RUSSELL M. GARNIER, B.A. 

“ Mr. Garnier, author of the excellent * History of the English Landed Interest,’ has followed up 
those instructive studies in our econothical and ‘social history by a not less instructive study in the 
history of rural labour.”’—Times, 

CHAPTER HEADINGS.—Origin of the Employer—Origin of the Labourer—Mediwval 
Local Government—Conflicting Interests on the Waste—Origin of the Labour Laws— 
Mediaeval Peasant Life—Theft of the Sick Funds—The Rebellion of Kett—The State’s Re- 
cognition of Poverty—Tbe Labourer at his Work and at his Play—The Scottish Peasant 
before and after the Time of the Union—The Cottage as a Factory—The Cottage Larder— 
The Means of Poor Relief—The Ways of Poor Relief—When Parishes were Prisons—The 
Degradation of the Labourer—The Pauper at the Tribunal of Public Opinion—The Final 
Blow to British Boggary—The Parish as a Home—The Enfranchisement of Labour—The 
Social Elevation of the Labourer—The Intellectual Elevation of the Labourer—The Moral 
Elevation of the Labourer—The Golden Age of Labour—The Apotheosis of Labour—Index 
of Authorities—General Index. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST. 
2 vols., large 8vo, 218. 

* Has achieved the difficult task of clothing the dry bones of history with the flesh and blood 

of vivid pictorial descriptions of rural and domestic life.”’—Journal of the Royal Agricultural 





Society. ‘‘ A really brilliant book.””—Morning Post. 





LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


New Volumes. 


1. NATURAL RIGHTS. By D. G. Ritchie, 
M.A., Professor in the University of St. Andrews. 
10s, 6d. 

“A keen and searching criticism by a shrewd thinker, who is 
uso an acute dialectician.”--Times, ‘‘A most valuable and im- 
portant addition to the Library of Philosophy, in which several 
—, af Jirst-rate merit have already appeared,”’— Glasgow 

erald. 


2. LOGIC. By Prof. C. Sigwart. Translated 
by H. DENDY. 2 vols., 21s. 

“A storehouse of all topics of logical discussion, A most valu- 
able contribution toa most valuable series, and marks the successful 
accompl shment of another stage in that systematic process of 
bringing English and German philosophy into line for which 
English students already owe so much to the publishers. The 
translation is excellently done,’’—National Observer. 





HUMAN and ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Prof.W. WUNDT. 8vo, 15s, 

“One of the best existing expositions of experimental psy- 
chology.”—Nature. ‘* English readers will be grateful for this 
excellent translation...... We can cordially recommend this valuable 
contribution to mental science.”"—Westminster Review. ‘‘ As 
Sachs is to botany so is Wundt to psychology.’’—Natural Science, 


THE MESSAGE of MAN: a Book of 
Ethical Sctiptures drawn from many Sources, and 
Arranged, Pp. 336, 4s. 6d. [Second Edition ready. 

“Tt is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the 
highest kind. It appeals to the highest and best instincts.” —Glasgow 

Herald. ‘‘ Hverywhere the book seeks to shape to fine issues the 

moral life ; its outlook on life is wide and generous, and the appeal 

of the highest motive is brought in many of these aphorisms to the 
services of the louliest duties, The arrangement of the work is 
admirable.”—S peaker. 


THE GOSPEL of BUDDHA according to 
OLD RECORDS, Told by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 6s, 
A simple exposition in the words of the original Gospels (trans. 
lated) of the life and doctrines of Buddha, as they bear upon the 
religious thought of the present day. 


THE GLOBE-TROTTER in INDIA TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO, and other ([NDIAN 
STUDIES. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and Professor of 
English Literature at Elphinstone Colloge. 4s. 6d. 

**A collection of thoughtful and suggestive papers on a variety 
of subjects connected with India,’—Literary World. 


A COMPLETE EXPOSE OF MODERN THEOSOPHY. 


MADAME BLAVATSKY and her THEO- 
SOPHY. By ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of “* Modern 
Mystics and Modern Magic.” 63, 

“A very careful examination of the whole of the so-called 
religion or philosophy which at one time made 30 much way in 

Western Europe,”—Daily Telegraph. 





| 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
(1.) LOCAL TAXATION and FINANCE. By 


UNDEN. 2s, 6d. 

* It gives in handy form a brief historical sketch of local taxa- 
tion, @ description of the existing system, and successively treats 
of valuation and assessment, Treasury subventions and allocated 
taxer, the incidence of rates, the basis of local taxation, the question 
of division between owners and occupiers, the taxttion of ground 
values, and the subject of betterment.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

(2.) ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. B 
ROBERT A, WOODS. Second Edition. 2s, 6d. 
The Labour Movement — Socialism — University 
Settlements—University Extension — Social Work 
of the Church—Charity and Philantbropy—Moral 
and Educational Progress. 


(3) A HANDBOOK of SOCIALISM. By 


W. D. P. BLISS. 2s. 6d, (Shortly. 
(4. THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. By J. J. 
ROUSSEAU. Translated and Edited, with a 


lengthy Study of the Work, by H. J. TOZER, M.A, 
With a Preface by Dr. B. BOSANQUET. 2s. 6d, 
[ Shortly, 


(5) LABOUR upon the LAND. A Series 
of Papers by various Experts. Edited by J. A. 
HOBSON, M.A, 2s, 6d, 


(6) PERILS to BRITISH TRADE : how to 


Avert Them. By EDWIN BURGIS, 2s, 6d. 


TOWARDS UTOPIA : Speculations in Social 
Evolution. By a FREE LANCE, 3s, 6d, 

** Its value is in its wealth of helpful suggestions for improved 
daily living ; in its practical grip of economic facts in their im- 
me:liate relevancy to a given situation ; above all in the revelation 
of the author’s personality, Every word of the book is written by 
a living human being.’’—Economic Review. 


HOW CAN IT BE DONE? or, Constructive 
Socialism. By JOHN RICHARDSON (of Roby & Co., 
Lincoln), Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

* An interesting little book. Mr. Richardson writes pleasantly 
and thoughtfully.”—Bristol Times. 


THREE NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 
(1) EUANCONDIT: a Story of Australia 
in the Sixties. By HENRY GOLDSMITH. 3s, 6d. 
“A remarkably good novel.......The influence of Dickens is 
mirked on Mr, Goldsmith’s narrative, and it is a healthy in- 
Jluence,’—Glasgow Herald. 


(2.) WITH FEET of CLAY. By Alice Mary 
DALE. 33. 6d. 


“Writetn with some spirit, and with skill in delineating the 
character of women,”’—Scotsman, 


(3.) MORTGAGED YEARS: an Australian 
Story. By R. K. DEE, 2s. 6d, 
** The story hinges on a tragedy,a murder, and a sufficiently 
thrilling oné....... It is cleverly worked out,’’—Bookseller. 








NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: a Novel. 
By ELIZABETH KE, EVANS. 3s, 6d. 
Mrs, Evans has done it uncommonly well, that is, 1f a pors 
trait’s merit is to be measured by the photographic fidelity of the 
likeness.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* The fascination of the whole 
is not to be resisted,”—Notts Guardian, 


COMPLETION OF PROF. VINES’ BOTANY. 

A STUDENT'S BOTANY. Part II. (com- 
pleting the Work). 7s. $d. ; or the whole in One Volume, 
8vo, 483 Illustrations, 15s.; Cases for binding the Two 
Parts in One Volume, Is. 6d. 


SYSTEMATIC BOTANY: Handbook of. 
4 Prof. E, WARMING. With a Revision of the 
Fungi,” by Dr. E. KNOBLAUCH, Edited by Prof, 
M. C, POTTER. With 610 Illustrations. 15s, 


THE CELL: its Anatomy and Physiology. 
By Dr. 0. HERTWIG. Edited by H. J. CAMPBELL, 
.D. (of Guy’s Hospital). Fully Illustrated, (Shortly, 


HARTMANN von ’AUES “DER ARWH 
HEINRICH.” Edited, with Notes and Glossary, b 
JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D, With Facsimile 6 MB. 
4s, 6d. 


1895.—SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE.—2s. 6d. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 
Edited by Three Public School Men (Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester), 


NEW POETRY. 


FASCIOULUS VERSICULORUM. By J. 
SAXON MILLS. 2s. 6d. 
“* They are all clever, and some of them really poetic,” 
lasgow Herald, 


vox jAMORIS DEI. By Francis Osmaston. 


**A writer of distinct Fe ability, and many of his sonnets 

rise to Miltonic heights, The poetry is pure, often powerful, and 

its bright thoughts always suggest thoughts that are stilt brighter.” 
Glasgow Herald. 

ANGELINE, and other Poems. By Parel 
V. C. SERJEANT. 2s. 6d. ’ 

Always sincere in expression, and in point of technical 

accomplishment well done,’—Scotsman. 


VOICES from AUSTRALIA: a Book of 
Australian Verse, By PHILIP DALE and OYRIL 
HAVILAND. 5s, 7 : 

* Deserves a word of recognition as genuine, sincere, and sponse 
taneous verse.” —Times, 


THE ETERNAL, and other Poems. By 
JAMES WALKER. 2s. 6d. 


POEMS, Allegorical, Lyrical, and Narrative. 


By WALTER INGLISFIELD. 5s, 
“ May be heartily recommended,’’—Literary World, 


RANDOLPH, LORD DE VERE, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. JAMES BOWNES, M.A., late of 
Trin. Coll, Camb., Author of “A Story without 
Names,” “ A Vision of Martyrs,” &c. 2s. 6d, 
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—viz., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, 
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Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 


Geccmer. Opie, 
incent.—Ap ply to Messrs. Dowprswe.t, 160, New Bond Street. 


rrO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


_MPN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recomene nded.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Srock er, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W 
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THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editers, and Publishers.” Advises 
Upon, revises, and negoti: ates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


PDRINTING and PUBLISHING, — To 
AUTHLORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
Accounts ver ifie by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manacer, 


Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


I RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

» 42nd purest SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
HRUTISIL ond FOREIGN ARTISTS, including “St. Mark's Place, 
Venice,” by J. M W. ‘TU RNER, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Admis- 


sion, 18. 


POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


) WATE RTO Wy The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW 
LL MA 


} he a Mg nee r LL EAST, from 16 till 6 Admission, 1s. 
IARIS.—THE BEURDELEY SALE 
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made ‘in the workshops and under the dire “i? n ¢ A. Beurdeley 
SECOND SALE from MAY 27 to JUNE 405, at 2 o'clock, ART 
OBJECTS, GLASS WARE, and Fl RK NITU RE of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries and Styli 

THIRD SALE at the MOTEL DROVOT, Room No. 6, or 6, and 
7 of JUNK, 1895, at 2 poam., ART OBJECTS and CURIOSITIES of the 
Fifteenth, Sixte enth, and Sevente nth Centuries 

N.B.—View before each Sale. M. P. Curvatirer, Auctioneer, 
10, rue de la Grange Batéliere, Paris; M. ¢ MANNHEIM, expert, 


7, rue St. George's, Paris 


A 2®tTIStTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITE 


HALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 11, 
, at half-past 6 o'clock 
Ilis Grace the DUKE of FIFE, K.T., P.C., in the Chair, 


Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 

DONATIONS will be received, and th wkfully acknowledged, by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Won. Secretary 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS GORDON, Seeret ary. 

s Street, S.W. 


19. St. James 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
Large ito, price 6d, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. 
with Two Essays by MA ZZINL: “THOU GHTS 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,’ 


on 


London; Ausxinprex & SuerHearp, Furnival Street, E,C, 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
Pj0OKSELLERS, 


Boe EXPORTERS, 


[300K BINDERS, 


AND 
[ ISRARIANS. 


Guise, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


= LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 


y= SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 


30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


48, 
LONDON; 


And 10 to 12, B ARTON ARC ADE, MANCHESTER. 


_ ‘CATALOGUES 
one BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


prom, : ly supplied on moderate terms. 
ATALOGUES on application. 
PU L AU & CO., 37, Bono Square. 


BRAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Cats ulog ue sent post free on applic ation. 

D JULA AU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpon, ae 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books and Periopicats at the most 


moderate prices. 
Catalogues on ap pplic ation. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUB Li ISHING. 


Al r 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 
&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.¢ 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. 
und Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


45, 


Advertising 





Telegraph, “Africanism, London.” 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
Attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
Cc ATATOGU ES sent on application. 


NATIONAL 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured, 








ones Funds eve wee 
Paid in Claims 


ror wutu PROVIDEN 


THEATRES. _ 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatii. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFI’ BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William’ Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard ‘Purdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockburn, 
Ackerman May; Mesdames Hope Dudley, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montrose. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON, 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, | Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Ww hiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yohé, 

COURT THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr, Arthur Chudleigh. 

A Caricature in Three Acts, by G. W. Godfrey, entitled 
VANITY FAIR, in which Mrs. JOHN WOOD, Mr. 
ARTHUR CECIL, Mr. G. W. ANSON, Mr. CHARLES 
SUGDEN, and powerful company will appear. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K, Hodson, Marie 
Studholme, Cadiz, Hamer, 8S. Grey, Pounds, Cannon, 
and Gregory; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Lewis, Blakeley, 
D’Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, Dixon, and 
Y. Stephens. At 8, DINNER FOR TWO. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs, 
Arthur Williams, Frank W heeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, W illie Warde, George Mudie. 
Robert Nainby, and Seymour Hicks; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, H. Lee, 
Topsy Sinden, and Ellaline Te-riss. 





GARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr, Forbes-Robertson ; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Carne, Thorne, Du Mavrier, Cara- 
voglia; Mmes. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 
Patrick Campbell. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Maneger, Mr. Henry Irving. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr, Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Ben Webster, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb ; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 





STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. J. L. Shine’s Season, 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FANNY: Messrs. John L. Shine, 

W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. P. Haynes, Owen Harris, 

&c.; Misses May Whitty, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8, by BEFORE THE DAWN, 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

At 8.30, BARON GOLOSH, Adapted from Messrs. Orden- 
neau and Audran’s “ L’Oncle Célestin.’’ Mr, Frar.k Wyatt, 
Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Geo. Humpherey, 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen; Miss Violet Melnotte, Miss Alice Leth- 
bridge, Miss Florence Perry, Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Sylvia 
Grey. At 7.50, A HAPPY THOUGHT. 


TOOLE’'S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THOROUGH-BRED: Messrs. 
John Billington, H. Westland, George Shelton, C. M. 
Lowne, E, A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgan, F. Arlton ; Misses 
Henrietta Watson, F, Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8.0, THE SECRET, 

VAUDEVILLE. THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, C, P. Little, 
S. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more: Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Helen 
Ferrers, Esmé Beringer, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.15, by 
H HAL, THE HIGHW AY MAN, 


“VINOLIA 


ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 


An efficacious, sanitary, harmless creain, 
1s. 14d. per box. 





£4,700,000 
£9,000,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


Already divided, £4,600,000. 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary ani Secretary. 
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S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE. 


Tet SUMMER SESSION will eaten on WEDNESDAY, Mar Ist, 189 
e Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for Con- 
me 1 - at Swanley). Students may reside in the Co lege within 
the Hospital’ walls, subject to the collegiate regulation. 
Scholarsh ‘and T Prizes of the aggregate value of over £800 are 
— ~~ Fo and Students questing in May can compete for the 
trance Scholarships in Septembe' 
For full portontans arly to the Wanpex or tus Cotiece, St. Bar- 
thelemow® a tal, 
k forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

N —~ be held on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1895, and 
warding of the following :— 

£75 for one year to the best entiite in 

who is under yey years of ag 

£75 for one year to the best candidate i in Biology 

egetable) and Physiology who is under twenty-five years 


Caniidates for thom two Scholarships must not bar e eapered to the 
wy — Practice of any London Medical Schoo 

Sonia ip of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific l axhibition 
P fe each, tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable 
Biol , and Animal Biology. Candidates for these must be under 
of age. one L~ not Rave entered to the Medical or 
Surgical Practice at any M 

4. Jeaffreson Exhibition -y £31 ie one} year in Latin and Mathematics, 
with any one of the Lan rench, and German. (Classical 
books as in Matriculation Galen of i hendon. June, 1895.) Candidates 
must not have entered at any Medical School. 

The successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the 
full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October succeeding 
the Examination 

For full rticulars pital, B. to pe. T. W. Suore, Warden of the College, 

St. Barthol lomew "8 Hospital 


OUTH-WEST LONDON POLY- 
TECHNIC, MANRESA ROAD, 8.W. 
The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive yy oye ~ the 
Pg ay of HEAD MASTER of the ART DEPARTMENT. 
ontary has been fixed at £250 per annum, and the y- 7x and 
stipend will o 


m 8 
n the meanwhile pte eo will be made with the candidate 
appointed to enable him to confer with the Governor and Principal 
the t of his Department. 
w Anplications mc must be .made on or before April 29, on forms which 
to the Secretary. 








An 
1. 
2. 
















BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 955.—MAY, 1895,——2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Taoveuts on ImrertaAn Derence, by 
Major H. d’Arch Breton,——Trapgs snp Facss, by 
Louis Robinson, M.D.——Tuas Suruertanp Boox.—A 
Forzrener, Chaps, xxvi.—xxxi.——Tsr Crvin War IN 
Amertca, by General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B, 
—A Fesrn Sey.——Ovr Nrteusovrs’ VinEYARDS.—— 
Mownstevr te Comre.——Lixxrp Lives, by Dora Cave,—— 
Buruess Women.——HiGetanp Courtine, by the Marquis 
of Lorne, K.T.——Mr. Wortn.——Tue LOCALISING OF THE 
IrtsH Po.tce,-——Sanrrary Inspectors: a TALE FOR 
County CouNncILLORS.——MINISTERIALISTS AND UNIONISTS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixsuncn anp Lonpon. 





THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


No. 38. 
Articles. Contents. 
ee ty EARL of LANCASTER. By Watter E. Ruopes. 
art II. 


VANINI in ENGLAND. By Ricuarp Cortey Curistie. 
bai | “ MEMOIRS” of Sir RICHARD BULSTRODE. By C. H. 
IRTH. 


THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT of BENGAL. By B. H. 
Bapen-Powe ut. 


Notes and Documents.—-THE POPE WHO DEPOSED HIMSELF. 
By C4 r pe Pollock, Bart., LL.D.—The M Neda |? of ned 
CLEMENT (1235). By Prof. Maitland, LL.D.—A BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL OTIC E of VF s the ad EDITION. > the “SPEC U- 
LUM HISTORIALE.” aget bee.—The ASSASSINATION 
of the GUISES as Me secibed te pi the VENETIAN AMBASS ppOR. 
By _—» Lo oc - x 
the Rev. Andrew Clark.— SIRE R 
TIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” By Frederick Mg 

Reviews of Books.—Correspondence.— Periodical Notices.—List of Recent 
Historical Publications. 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co, 





i JNIV. ERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CARDIFF. 
ARTIOATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in the DEPAR TMENTS © for the TRAINING of 

WOMEN TEAC ‘HERS ae ae | and ndary 
Le must be Gradua uates | ot some British. University, or be 
hey must also be trained or 

ex steneed Teachers. 


pplications are to be sent, on or before May 3ist, 208, to the 


Reeisrrar, from whom further Ts may obtai 
A. Jenains, B.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON ENGLISH AT QUEEN MARGARET 
COLLEGE. 








at an carly 
ER on Englis 
to conduct the Claevee for Sena Teotests in that subject at Queen 
M t College. The Salary attached to the Lectureship has been 
fixed at £200 per annum, and the appointment will be made from 
lst October next. The Lecturer = n the first instance, be required 
to = during each winter session a Course of not less than 109 
an iso be required to deliver further lectures, if 
desired ti by the Court. 


Twent; P rinted copies of applications and testimonials should be 
lodged with the undersigned on or “— 3lst May next. 

tan _E, CLarrerton, 
oft the Glasgow University Court, 
est Regent Street, Glasgow. 


MAN CHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


mene College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
ological paowiedge without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Treciosicat doctrines 


Rey. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A M.A , LL D., D.Litt., Principal. 

The Trustees offer to Students for the Ministry EXTERNAL 
EXBISISIONS of £75 and £50, tenable for the ordinary under- 
rye ent lod, at any approved bey = or Irish University; also 

Rub ONS of £50, tenable at the College. 

urther particulars apply to the. Parvcipat, or to 
Rev. H. Exrieip Dowsox, B.A, 
Gee C Hyde 


‘ross, Hyde : 
A. a. Wortuineton, b A. ‘oon 
1, St. James’s Square, ‘Manchester, 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 


OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for a es, Army, &c., = 
definite I uginciplen. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Cle 
men, £60); my 21 guineas. ical and Modern sic dew. 
Bohclarahive eae £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. Hosson, M.A., Warden 


f | ‘HE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will take take place on THURSDAY, May 2. 
at 4 p.m. at Mr. Athill's Chambers, Heralds’ College, London, to 
receive — Spoeel Re d Accounts and to a Saneens for the 
year. MARQU at BUTE is expected to presi 

172, bab Street, Birmingham. E. A. Fer, Hon. Sec. 


The University Gount of the 2 Duiversity « of { Geome v will 
late, proceed to the APPO 


a: 




















ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Just published with Portrait of Edward Gibbon, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
GIBBON COMMEMORATION. 


1794-1894, 
Contents :—Report of the Fay Secretary—Balance Sheet—List 
a { Members—Proceedings the Meeting on November 15, 1894—In- 


Frey Speech of Sir} Tt Grant Duff, and Address by Mr. 
arrison -Catalogue of the Exhibition at the British Museum. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 372.—Contents. 
. THE PROGRESS of CANADA. 

It. THE CLASSICAL STUDIES of DANTE. 
Ill. LIFE and LETTERS of MRS. CRAVEN. 
IV. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Vv. “ALTER FRITZ.” 

VI. THE SUTHERLAND BOOK. 

VII. MEMOIRS of GENERAL THIEBAULT. 
VIII. ST. SOPHTA and BYZANTINE BUILDING. 

IX. MR. STOPFORD BROOKE on TENNYSON, 

X. WEATHER PREVISION. 

London: Lonemans, Green & Co, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MAY. 
THE FUTURE of IRISH POLITICS. 
“KING ARTHUR” on the STAGE. By R. Warwtcx Bonn. 
THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of INDIA. By Henry Beavcuame. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION for WOMEN. By Miss Evetyn Marcna- 
Patuuirrs. 


PRINCE BISMARCK and PRUSSIAN MONARCHY. 
Harsvtr Dawson. 


A PLAGUE on BOTH your PARTIES! By Kosmo WILkrnsovn, 
SOPHIE KOVALEVSKY. By Extuis Warren Carter. 

MR. PEEL and his PREDECESSORS. By H. D. Trai. 
THE COMMON CROW. By W. H. Hupsoy, F.R.S. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL: a Critical Note. By H. Heatncore 
STaTHAM. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS in SWEDEN and NORWAY. By M. 8. 
ONSTABLE. 


DANISH BUTTER-MAKING. By Mrs. Avec. Tweepte. 
THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. XXV.—XXX. By W. H. Mattocs. 
Cuarman & H HAPMAN & HALL, Itd., London. 


THE POSITIVIST REVIEW, 


For MAY, 
Contains the First of Two Articles by Mr. FREDERIC 
HARRiSON on Mr. BALFOUR’S “ FOUNDATIONS of 
BELIEF.” 


a 


— 





By WittiaM 


Price 3d.; or free by post, 3}d, 





W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK B A N K, 
Southampton Buildings, Ceaneury tam 
Btn sae AH AL - atmaaiel INTERE! WT allowed 2 — DEPOSITS 
b 
WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
stock 8, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS } DEPARTM ENT. 


the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 
entth. and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
meet TO 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO rive smuINGs PER NORTE. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full perticalers, post free 





London: Lonemays, Green & Co. 


FRANCIS RAVEN OT, Manager 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Sanne 


** * Everything is New’ about The New Review, 
under Mr. Henley’s brilliant editorship......With a 
vengeance, indeed, has Mr. Henley......shaken the cob- 
webs out of that fearsome thing, the Monthly Review.” 

Vanity Fair. 


Contents MAY, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE LADY’S CHAMBER ,.  H.B, Marrrorr Watson. 
THE MANNING of the FLEET,—ITl. . Davin Hawway. 
CHANTICLEER. , ° e Kartsartne Tynan, 
THE NEW DIVINE RIGHT . . . W.S, Lroty. 
A POET’S CORNER . . . Verwow BrAcksvry. 
THE ART of JUSTICE >. ® & © A, CLerx, 
FOUR CAMEOS ° ° ° ° - G, W. Srervers, 
THE FRENCH in MADAGASCAR  .. Pasrretp Ontver. 
THE THEATRE in LONDON. ,...,. G.S. Srazer. 


THOMAS PURENEY: PRISONER ORDINARY. 
CuarLes Wursiey,. 


W. 8S. Sznror. 
- H, G. Wetts, 


WILTSHIRE: EVENING . . . 
THE TIME MACHINE,—XIIL-XV. . 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


amen of the most important Paintings in tho 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, HERMITAGB, 6T, PETERS- 
PITTI, FLORENCE, BURG, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, | PRADO, MADRID, 





FLORENCE, VATICAN, ROME, 
AMSTERDAM, HAARLEM, 
THE HAGUE, FRANKFORT, 
AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, &. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, Ont SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART- 


New Pampu_etT—F Ree on APPLICATION. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
MESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & OO., 


ART REPRODUOCERS, 
1, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 








14, HENRIETTA STREET 


2,2 resentatives in Great 
saan eat BROOM gE ot Monte yt 
aioe n » now e 
oe ——_ Art Publishing toned A large Collection of Im- 


| Plates always on view. 


Pr Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
ocess ae 


00. ons, 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are 6 ted meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those e: ~ the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan ae 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite atten ion eir 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Menufactares, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, , &c., dc., ata moderateccat 
Specimens and price list on Ap. 


plication. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
Now ready, crown 8¥o, cloth, with Frontispiece, price 6s. 


ARMADUKE, EMPEROR of EUROPE 


Record of some Ly > 4 ay mg in the remarkable 
Gated e aA S Political and Soc er who was famous at the 
commencement of the Tooth Centers. By 
Chelmsford: Epmuxp Durrant & Co., 90, High Street. 
London: Simpxix, Mansuatt, Hamiutoy, Kent & Co,, Limited, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents ror MAY, 1895. 
I, YOUNG LOVE. 
Il. TO an OLD DRESS COAT. 
Ill, A HEROINE of FRANCE, 
IV, ON ECHOING SHORES. 
V. LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1533. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 
THE PROOF of the PUDDING. 
A MANCHESTER MAN, Part II, 
HEINRICH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY, 
SPRING in NEW YORK. 
OUR VILLAGE. ~ 


VI. 
Vil. 
VIII, 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


Chap. XV. 


XII, THE HOUR of HER LIFE, 

XIII, LASSIE. 

XIV. “*SUNDOWNERS” and other BUSH TYPES. 
XV. AN INVOCATION, 


XVI, A MAN of PROMISE, 


NEW S/Xx- SHILLING VOLUMES. 


NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. 


An Episode in the Career of an Adventuress 
By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross GrorGe Dertna), 
Author of “ Dr, Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 68, 


Chaps, 1.—IIT. 


NOW READY. 


TODDLE ISLAND. 


Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford. 


In one yol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Written evidently by one who has keen powers of 
observation, a wide knowledge of the world, and a ready 


or rather dissecting, ‘shams and 
shoddies,’ it declares war against superstition wherever 
found; and, though it hits hard at some of our ‘social 
sanctities,’ there is no denying that the book is exceedingly 
clever, and g brilliant satire from first to last.” 

The Liberal, 


faculty of analysing, 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID. A Love Tale 


By L. DOUGALL, Author of “‘ Beggars All,” &c. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. . 
“That clever Canadian writer, Miss L. Dougall, is 


steadily improving. Her latest novel is both more spon- 
taneous and more artistic than the book that preceded it, 
cecces The story of Caius and his mermaid is a pretty idyl 
that will linger long in the memory of its readers.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


NOVELS by 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 

Each in one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOVELS by MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA! THELMA. 
ARDATH. WORMWOOD. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


Each in one vol., crown 8vo, 63, 





NOVELS by ROSA N. CAREY. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. 

LOVER OR FRIEND! 

FOR LILIAS8, 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
IHERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS, 
QUEENTE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ~ 8S ATONE oY 
UNCLE MA WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 


Each in one vol., crown 8yo, 6s. 


RIcHARD BanteEy & Son, New Burlington Sireet 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS 


THE DRIFT OF FATE, ly DORA 
RUSSELL, is now ready, 3 vols., crown 
8vo, 15s, net, and all Libraries. 


THE THREE GRACES, the New Novel 
by Mrs. HUNGERFURD, Author of 
“ Phyllis,” will be ready on April 30. 
2 vols., 10s. net, and all Libraries. 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S New Novel, THE 
TREMLETT DIAMONDS, i now 
ready, in 2 vols., 108. net, and all Libraries. 

*Tts characters are well founded in human nature, and 
it moves its readers to fine sympathies. With these good 
qualities the book should not lack readers; and everyone 
who reads it will be both interested and satisfied at the end 
that he has been entertained by something which strikes 
deeper than mere ingenuity in devising a clever enigma 
and the gC lution the reof.” —Scotsman, 


CLARK RUSSELUV’S New Novel, THE 
CONVICT SHIP, will be ready on May7. 
3 vols., 158. net, and at all Libraries. 


MISS MATHILDE BLINDS New Vo olume 
of Poems, BIRDS OF PASSAGE, wii 


be ready immediately. Crown 8vo, linen 
decorated, 6s, net. [ Edition limited to 
250 copies. J. 


HENRY BLACKBURN’S ACADEMY 
NOTES, profusely illustrated, will be 
ready on the Opening Day of the Exhibition. 
Demy 8vo, 1s. 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN, }y 
ALLEN UPWARD, Author of * The 
Queen against Owen,” is now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“The author of ‘ The Queen against Owen ’ has produced 
in his second novel, ‘The Prince of Balkistan,’ a brilliant 
work of fiction, which is also something more, This strange 
dramatic story, compact of romantic incidents whose out- 
side aspect all the world contemplated at the time of 
their occurrence in the historic development of the Bulgarian 
Principality, intermingled with a revelation of Russian 
policy, and the presentment of easily recognised great per- 
sonages and diplomatic figures of high importance, the 
whole surrounded by an atmosphere of vivid and inspiring 
romance, is quite fascinating. Prince Rodolph of Balkistan 
isa Prince indeed: there is nothing of the prosaic about 
him ; the conspirators are all charming: real in the sense 
of Balzac and Dumas, and yet latter-day ; and the wretched 
internal life of the Court of Russia, the hopeless protest of 
the civilised and humane wife of Iskander III. against 
the system of which she was a portion and a victim, are 
drawn with vigour and picturesqueness of a rare order. 
Tataroff is cither a marv — ait or a great creation ; 
probably he i+ both.’ Bitte orld, 


VILLAGE T ALES and JUNGLE 
TRAGEDIES. By B. M CROKER, Author of “ Diana 
Barrington,”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s, 6d, 

** Mrs. Croker’s seven little tales of native India are such 
very quick and easy reading that many persons will 
probably overlook the skill to which the result is due. The 
authoress evidently knows both what a short story ought 
to be, and how to make one.” —(raphic. 


MOUNT DESPAIR. By D. Christie 


MURRAY, Author of “‘ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Murray has a charm of style which at times recalls 
the writing of Stevenson—a spontaneous sympathy and a 
simplicity in expression which entitle his work to rank 
among literature of the higher kind. Of these six sto-ies, 
eac vh has a ) distinet individuality,’ ’—Realm, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHY, 
Contents for MAY, 


How to Live on Nothing a Year. By Mrs. E. T. Cook — 
The Playhouse by Daylight. By H. Schiitz Wilson— 
Fair Rosamund the First. By Wray W. Hunt—A 
Medizval Stronghold. By Arthur W. Beckett—The Ad- 
ventures of a Poet Laureate. By Mary F. Gibson— 
Much Ado about Nothing. By Nihilist—A Visit to a 
Japanese Shrine. By A. F. Mockler-Ferryman—Con- 
cerning Beards. By Roger E. Ingpen—The Cumberland 
Dialect. By Thomas H. B. Graham—The Semi-Jubilee 
of State Telegraphy—aSun-Myth. By W. E. Windus— 
Tae First Printed Bookiu England. By Sylvanus Urban. 























MACMILLAN & CO. 'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURES on PREACHING. 


Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, in April 
and May, 1894, by W. BOYD ‘CARPENTER, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon ; Hon. Fellow of St. Catherine’ Ss 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


NOTES on EPISTLES of ST. 


PAUL. From Unpublished Commentaries by the late 
J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Light- 
foot Fund. 8vo, 12s. 














THE EVOLUTION of IN- 


STRY. By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., 
| een Principal, Imperial College of Engineering. 
Japan ; Life Governor, Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College ; Member of the Institution of Nav: al 
Architects, &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ A thoughtful and suggestive contribution 
towards the study of many of the social and economical 
questions of the day.” 

DAILY NEWS,—* Mr. Dyer is decidedly an optimist, but 
his is, after all, a noble optimism, and even those who cannot 
forecast the future in their mind’s eye in such attractive 
colours will find much that is worth attention in the thought- 
ful views he expresses upon modern problems and the 


tendency of modern legislation.” ae 
ASPECTS of the SOCIAL 


PROBLEM. By Various Writers. Edited by BERNARD 
BOSANQUE T. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
Second Edition, Corrected and En‘arged, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY : 


an Essay in Ethics. By THOMAS FOWLER, D.D., 
LL.D., F.S.A., President of Corpus Christi College, 
formerly Wykeham Professor of Logic in the Uni- 








versity of Oxford, 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—* Professor Fowler, in 
his pleasant essay on ‘Progressive Morality,’ has en- 
deavoured ‘to exhibit a scientific conception of morality in 
a popular form,’ detached as far as possible from the dis- 
cussion of theoretical difficulties, The essay 1s written with 
the lucidity of style which we meet with in the best philo- 
sophical writers of last century.” 
THACKERAY: a Study. By 

ADOLPHUS ALFRED JACK. Crow n oe Bs. 6d. 
Macmillan’ 8 Mustrated Standard Novels. 
NEW VOLUME. 

, 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By 
MICHAEL SCOTT, Illustrated by J. Aytoun Syming- 
ton. With an Introduction by MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WBHIT&HALL REVIEW.—“ Messrs. Macmillan are 
worthily upholding the repute of their excellent series of 
[llustrated Standard Novels. ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ with a 
spirited introduction by Mowbray Morris, and admirably 
illustrated by J. Aytoun Symington, is the latest. What is 
to be most commended in this series is the excellence of the 
type and the neatness of the get-up.”’ 


Elementary ‘Classics. —New Volume. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


BOOK VII. Edited, for the Use of Schools, with Notes, 
Introductions, wi ae Illustrations, and Map, by 
the Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant Master at West- 
minster School. Pot 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Macmillan’s English Classics. 
NEW VOLUME, 


SELECTIONS from COWPER’S 


LETTERS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
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LITERATURE. 


Sir Samuel Baker. A Memoir. By T. 
Douglas Murray and A. Silva White. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Nor one of the African worthies who have 
passed from the scene in recent years stood 
higher in the public esteem than the subject 
of this memoir. The discovery of Lake 
Albert Nyanza, his one brilliant achieve- 
ment as & pe explorer, may not entitle 
him to rank on the same level as some of 
his great precursors and contemporaries, 
such as Livingstone, Barth, Speke, or 
Junker. But Sir Samuel Baker was not 
merely an explorer, but a man of many 
parts, whose commission to crush the slave 
trade in the Upper Nile basin, and to extend 
the Khedival domain from Khartum to the 
equatorial lake region, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of proving himself an energetic 
administrator, and a ruler of men surpassed 
by none in our times. Apart, also, from 
such lesser claims to fame as mere travel 
and love of sport, he displayed literary 
talent of no mean order in a series of works 
of travel, sport, and even fiction, all of 
which have passed through several editions, 
and will, doubtless, long retain their popu- 
larity. But what specially endeared him to 
his fellow-countrymen was the possession of 
those sterling qualities of frankness, inde- 
pendence, and fearless patriotism, which 
are of the essence of the typical English 
gentleman, and which were unostentatiously 
manifested amid an almost general eclipse 
of the civie virtues. Such a man, wise in 
council, firm in action, was certainly entitled 
to some permanent record embodying for 
the instruction of future generations the 
more salient features of an exceptionally 
honourable and useful career. 

How far can the present memoir claim to 
have fulfilled this function? In the re- 
grettable absence of a preface, it is as diffi- 
cult to say what the writers had mainly in 
view as it is to apportion to each their 
several shares in the preparation of the 
work. As might be expected from Mr. 
Silva White’s extensive knowledge of 
African affairs, Baker’s doings in the Nile 
Valley, both as an independent explorer and 
as a Khedival official, receive full and 
adequate treatment. The same remark 
applies to his preparatory work in Ceylon, 
where the English settlement founded 
by him on the southern uplands still 
flourishes, and generally to his public 
career and to his views and sentiments 
on current political topics. Thus, we 
have his opinions duly set forth on the 


broglio, on the rival Mahdist and Senussi 
Mohammedan parties, on the relations of 
China and Japan, even on Irish Home Rule. 
Indeed, about half of the whole book is 
occupied with these matters, which are 
unquestionably useful in themselves and 
made specially interesting by the introduc- 
tion of several original documents, for which 
the reader has doubtless to thank Mr. 
Douglas Murray, executor to Sir Samuel 
Baker. But for some inexplicable reason 
the strictly personal element, which is 
naturally looked for in a “memoir,” and 
which in the case of strong individualities 
is usually so instructive, has been largely 
eliminated. There is a sufficiently full 
account of the Baker ‘family tree,” of 
his childhood and early years down to his 
first marriage (with Miss Henrietta B. 
Martin, a daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Martin, rector of Maisemore), besides some 
pleasant glimpses of his private life at 
Sandford Orleigh, his picturesque Devon- 
shire home by the Teign estuary. But with 
these exceptions, scarcely any attention is 
paid to personal incidents, regarding which 
much valuable information might doubtless 
have been gleaned from the family records 
placed at the disposal of the executor. No 
mention is even made of Sir Samuel’s 
second marriage, with the heroic German 
lady, but for whose rare tact, pluck, and 
endurance the expedition to the equatorial 
regions would probably have ended in 
disaster. Lady Baker’s ‘‘resourceful co- 
operation,” however, throughout this perilous 
campaign, and especially during the famous 
retreat from Unyoro, receives full recog- 
nition. From a document written by Baker 
in reference to this event a passage is 
quoted, in which it is stated that 

‘for 130 miles she marched on foot. For 
seventy-eight miles, sometimes marching sixteen 
miles in one stretch through gigantic grasses 
and tangled forest, she was always close behind 
me, carrying ammunition in the midst of con- 
stant fighting, lances sometimes almost grazing 
her... . On arrival at Fatiko she was in a 
storm of bullets. . . . She has always been my 
prime minister, to give good counsel in moments 
of difficulty and danger.” 


In all other respects the authors have 
acquitted themselves of their task in a 
highly creditable and satisfactory manner. 
In the present transitional state of affairs 
in Egypt, the Eastern Sudan, and Uganda, 
realimportance may beclaimed for the copious 
extracts from Baker’s private correspon- 
dence, in which his independent position 
enabled him to give his views on current 
topics in outspoken language, free from all 
diplomatic reservations. Nobody saw more 
clearly than he did the necessity for the 
masters of Egypt not only of keeping a firm 
hold of the lacustrine reservoirs of the Nile 
about the equator, but also of eventually re- 
occupying the intervening region of Eastern 
Sudan now held by the Mahdisis. Ina 
letter addressed so recently as May 1, 1893, 
to Mr. Moberly Bell, he points out that 

‘if we are in alliance with Uganda, we must 
extend our influence and ‘ treaties’ to Unyoro ; 
and we must re-occupy the Albert Nyanza, 
and all the country which I annexed to Egypt, 
even to Lado, now said to be in possession of 
the Belgian expedition (by what right I cannot 
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Question should depend upon our policy in 
gypt. If we settle down at the head waters 
of the Nile, we command Egypt; and a barrage 
at a narrow pass, where the Nile cuts through 
a rocky defile only eighty yards in width, below 
the exit from the Albert Nyanza, would raiso 
the level of the great reservoir of the Nile b 
fifty feet, and entirely control the water supply 
of Egypt.” vA 
At the time Sir Samuel was unaware that 
the Belgian expedition was inspired by 
French chauvinism ; nor did he live to see 
it followed by another expedition, equipped. 
by the spoilers of Turkey in Tunis for the 
ostensible purpose of safeguarding Turkish 
interests in Central Africa, but in reality 
for the purpose of harrassing the English 
and preventing an imperial British policy 
from being carried out in that region. As 
the editors of this correspondence aptly 
remark : 
“It would be folly to deny the fact that the 
Sudan cannot long remain a No-Man’s Land. 
Sooner or later, in defiance of treaties or by 
reason of such documents, the Sudan, if left 
unoccupied by Egypt, will be annexed by one 
or other of the European Powers. What, then, 
would be the position of Egypt?” 


Its position would be such as to satisfy 
the cravings of French ambition for univer- 
sal dominion, and the yearnings of Little 
Englanders for the ‘‘ dismemberment of the 
British empire,” the eclipse of British power 
and influence throughout the world, and 
the reorganisation of Great Britain as a 
French arrondissement, or perhaps a Regier- 
ungsbezirk attached to some province: of 
the German empire. The best cure for such 
yearnings is a serious study of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s political correspondence, extending 
over a period of about thirty years, which 
has been most opportunely edited with a 
running commentary by the authors of this 
excellent Memoir. The work is furnished 
with a copious index, several useful maps, 
and two fine portraits of Sir Samuel. 

A. H. Kaanz. 








FOUR IRISH BOOKS, 


A Book of Irish Verse: Selected from 
Modern Writers. By W. B. Yeats. 


(Methuen. ) 
Dublin Verses. By Members of Trinity 
College. Edited by H. A. Hinkson. 


(Elkin Mathews. ) 


‘New Irisu Lisrary.”’—TZhe Trish Song- 
Book, Edited by A. P. Graves. The 
Story of Early Gaelic Literature, By 
Douglas Hyde. (Fisher Unwin.) 


‘‘ Tus book,” says the editor of A Book of 
Trish Verse: Selected from Modern Writers, 
‘ig founded upon its editor’s likes and dis- 
likes, and everything it contains has given 
him pleasure.” This is, at all events, frank, 
and it suggests a reflection on taste. The 
Mexicans as a nation have a liking for 
pulque ; and an European who describes this 
beverage as “‘ milky, sour, and evil-smelling, 
and strikingly recalling the flavour of rotten 
eggs,” adds, ‘‘yet even Europeans soon 
find it agreeable and refreshing.” Mr. 
Yeats has cultivated a taste for such versified 
pulque as the “ Dirge of O’Sullivan Bear,” 
and it may seem not impossible to some 
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so dainty as is his may in time be found 
by others to be ble and refreshing. 
Two stanzas shall be cited from this dirge, 
which takes the form of a series of execra- 
tions. The first is curious from a pronominal 
point, the line ‘“ You had all could delight 
thee’ being especially wonderful, while the 
second is remarkable on the ethical side : 


‘* Scully, thou false one, 
You Cocehey betrayed him, 


Tn his st hour of need, 
When thy right hand should aid him ; 
He fed thee, he clad thee— 

You had all could delight thee : 


You left him, you sold him— 
May heaven requite thee ! 


Long may the curse 

Of his people pursue them ; 
Scully that sold him, 

The soldier that slew him ! 
One glimpse of heaven’s light 
May he see never ; 

May the hearth-stone of Hell 
Be their best bed for ever !’’ 


That a writer of poetry so subtle in feeling 
and so distinguished in expression as is that 
of Mr. Yeats should take “pleasure” in 
this nonsense culminating in a shriek will 
astonish many. This being said, let it be 
added at once that much in the book will 
give pleasure to all lovers of poetry, more 
especially lovers of poetry strongly marked 
by a national—and by national is here 
meant “racial”—character. The book is 
redolent of Ireland’s soil, which is in 
this respect singular among British lands, 
that in it the arbutus takes root as kindly 
as in its native South—a fact which all 
rational persons would do well to follow out 
to its logical sequence. 

How much variety amid much resem- 
blance there is in the poems here gathered 
together by Mr. Yeats may perhaps best be 
shown by passing in review some of the 
most striking among them. Placed first in 
the book is Goldsmith’s yearning, home- 
sick, and very Irish outburst—‘‘ In all my 
wanderings round this world of care.” 
Attention is next claimed by Reynold’s 
tender lament for ‘‘ Kathleen O’More,” 
Of the two poems chosen from Thomas 
Moore one shows the editor at his best, and 
no one will disapprove of the place given 
by him to the strong and gentle elegy which 
makes the all of fame that belongs to 
Charles Wolfe. One swallow does not make 
a summer; but he is not to be reckoned 
with who, — only one swallow in air, 
denies that it shows fine power of flight. 
Lover’s ‘“‘ Whistlin’ Thief” is not omitted 
from this truly representative collection ; 
Mangan’s ‘‘ Woman of Three Oows” is 
here, and also his “Siberia.” Of these 
two poems the first is perhaps the most 
naive of Irish utterances in poetry, and 
the second is assuredly the most terrible. 
Between them will be found an interest- 
ing translation entitled ‘“‘ Prince Alfred’s 
Itinerary through Ireland.” Passing on 
we come to some poems by Edward Walsh, 
who is as little to be forgiven for writing 
“‘ has drank ” in a serious poom—this being 
only one of his many tumbles sheer down 

Mr. Yeats is to be forgiven 
for making his book of Irish verse include 
so much by Edward Walsh. It is delight- 
ing, having turned the page, to come upon 








Lady Dufferin’s ‘Lament for the Irish 
Emigrant”; and no one will grieve at the 
many pages given up to Ferguson’s 
‘‘Welshmen of Tirawley,”’ though some 
dogs may bark when Mr. Yeats, in his 
character of Sir Oracle, thus s s: “ His 
[Ferguson’s | ‘ Vengeance of the Welshmen 
of Tirawley’ is the best Irish ballad.” It 
isn’t. ‘‘ The Little Black Rose” some will 
think best among four good things that are 
given by Aubrey de Vere; and no one pre- 
sumably will cavil at the selection made 
from the poems of Thomas Davis, who is 
here seen, by turns, as he was, in angerful, 
in tender, and in witty vein. Mr. Yeats 
apologises for his spirited act in making 
this collection contain poems by Emily 
Bronté. His apology is characteristic, and 
shall be quoted : 
‘“‘Thomas Davis had an Irish father and a 
Welsh mother, and Emily Bronté an Irish father 
and a Cornish mother, and there seems no reason 
for including the first and excluding the second. 
I find, perhaps fancifully, an Irish vehemence 
in ‘Remembrance.’ Several of the Irish poets 
have been of mixed Irish-Celtic and British- 
Celtic blood. William Blake has been recently 
claimed as of Irish descent, upon the evidence 
of Dr. Carter Blake; and if, in the course of 
ears, that claim becomes generally accepted, 
e should be included also in Irish anthologies.” 
Some of us wiil not be displeased if Mr. 
Yeats will take the initiative, and include 
William Blake in this anthology in its next 
edition. 

The brave Irish question, ‘‘ Who fears to 
speak of Ninety-Eight?” as put by T. K. 
Ingram, follows the F inys of E. Bronti, 
and in turn is followed by a series of poems 
by William Allingham, among them the 
exquisite fairy-song, ‘‘ Up the Airy Moun- 
tain,” and the little thing, perfect in seven 
lines, called ‘“‘ Four Ducks on a Pond.” 
The strength of John Todhunter is seen in 
“The Banshee” and “Aghadoe,” and 
Mr. A. P. Graves’s merry-voiced ‘‘ Father 
O’Flynn” is not wanting. Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston will, one likes to think, yet do 
better work than ‘‘The Lament of Queen 
Maev ” and “‘ The Spell-Struck ”; meanwhile 
he has done good work in these. It is not 
with the same pleasure that one reads the 
poems which follow next. They are metric- 
ally of high interest, and are so good in 
other respects that one asks somewhat 
testily, ‘‘ Why was not their beauty per- 
fected?” One of them, “I shall not die 
for thee,” misses by but a little being a 
very notable production. Mrs. Tynan Hink- 
son is as a poet almost a bird; and her 
theme is never chosen so fitly as when it 
is other birds. Among the poems by her 
here given is her “St. Francis to the 
Birds,” which is of the things exquisite 
that have been done by women. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Yeats, “it is too soon to 
measure the height and depth of Mr. 
Johnson’s impassioned eloquence”; and it 
will be well for these words to be borne in 
mind by readers of the four poems signed 
Lionel Johnson in this anthology, which 
closes characteristically with a poem of 


great promise by Dora Si n. In an 
Soente are given some ballads (anony- 
mous), chosen with judgment. Marked less 





by judgment than by some other qualities 
is the editor’s Introduction, which is very 


good reading. His notes, it should be added, 
are helpful, though he is not always in the 
right. ‘‘Shan van vocht” does not mean 
“little old woman”: it means “ poor old 
woman.” 


Mr. Hinkson, sometime scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin, edits the dainty book 
called Dublin Verses : by Members of Trinity 
College. A fine ‘‘Ode to the Daffodil,” by 
Aubrey de Vere, is placed first in this book. 
Next one notices f. Edward Dowden’s 
ee called ‘“‘ The Corn-crake (Heard 
at Night).” When the notable bird-poems 
in the English language are collected, a 
prominent place should be given to this 
ode. It is impossible to do justice to it in 
the space here at command; but as a 
sample of its direct truthfulness, combined 
with singular aptness of phrasing, may be 
cited this outburst, evoked by the corn- 
crake’s cry: 

‘* Harsh iteration ! note untuneable ! 
Which sheers the breathing quiet with a blade 
Of ragged edge. . . .”’ 


‘* Nicey, Icy, and Splicey” is the rather 
foolish name of a rather foolish composition 
signed Edwin Hamilton, upon which follows 
the tender song, ‘‘ The Snowy-Breasted 
Pearl,” by Sir Stephen de Vere. Mr. 
Standish O’Grady contributes his grave and 
good ‘I give my heart to thee”; and after 
this poem is placed one of striking beauty, 
‘‘The Memorial Garden,” by Mr. Arthur 
Cecil Hillier. ‘‘ Vae Victis,” by Mr. W. 
Macneile Dixon, has the “‘ mists of morn- 
ing” about it, but one reads it twice and 
determines to read it again when time and 
the hour accord. With nothing at all of 
mist about it, being very clear and to the 
— is Prof. J. K. Ingram’s sonnet on the 

eath of Sir George Oolley at Majuba 
Hill. This is a hit out from the 
shoulder, and is very good as_ such, 
though perhaps not quite so good as 

oetry. When it is added that ‘A Greek 

pitaph ” is Englished in masterly wise by 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston, and that four lines in 
‘‘The Cuckoo,” by Mr. A. Smythe Palmer 
are good, almost all is said of this book that 
can be said in detail within the limits of a 
brief review. Bating some poems, not 
above touched on, by Edward Dowden, A. 
P. Graves, Douglas Hyde, T. W. Rolleston, 
John Todhunter, and Aubrey de Vere— 
most of which are well known, and all of 
which are worthy of the writers of them— 
the contents cannot be said to be of strikingly 
good quality; and one predicts mournfully 
that they will leave with readers of them the 
impression that the Muse upon occasions 
visits Trinity College in the form of the 
bird which Dowden heard sing at night, 
and which naturalists describe to us as 
gifted with very great running powers, but 
as rather heavy on the wing. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps ungracious to speak of bad 
and indifferent where there is so much that 
is good. 

Of the two new books of the ‘‘ New Irish 
Library,” the first, Zhe Irish Song-Book, 
with Original Irish Airs, is a piece of work 
“‘ masterly done,” which Irish and English 
will alike welcome ; while Zhe Story of Early 
Gaelic Literature as told by Douglas Hyde 
should be potent—if anything could now 
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be this—to re-animate the Clann-na-n’Gael 
and make it gladden the world again 
with its ‘‘ songs, ballads, poems, folk-lore, 
romances and literature.” Why, those 
among us who are students of Gaelic will 
ask, is this book not furnished with a full, 
alphabetical index? It would then not be 
a book for one reading only, but a most 
valuable work of reference. 
Exsa p’EstERRE- KEELING. 








GUNKEL ON PRIMITIVE MYTHS AND THEIR 
APOCALYPTIC APPLICATION, 


Schipfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit. 
Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
iiber Gen. i. und Ap. Joh. xii. von Her- 
mann Gunkel. Mit Beitriigenvon Heinrich 
Zimmern. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht.) 


THERE are many points in which I could 
wish this book other than it is. It is 
aggressive; it is not fully just to pre- 
decessors ; and the author rides his hobby- 
horse too hard. But it is a brilliant and, 
on the whole, solid piece of work, and the 
author’s want of geniality has some com- 
pensating advantages. For it must be 
owned that both theologians and Semitists 
in Germany have been somewhat slow in 
recognising the value to themselves of 
Assyriology, and that Old Testament critics 
have contented themselves with too external 
and fragmentary an acquaintance with the 
new learning; also that even so-called 
historical theologians have treated the 
religious ideas of the Israelites too much 
apart from those of other nations. Prof. 
Gunkel wishes to see all this altered ; and if 
sometimes he hits too hard, remembering 
his own large indebtedness to the scholars 
whom he attacks, he, at any rate, ensures 
attention for his message. He must not, 
however, be supposed to sympathise with 
Prof. Sayce. His book is entirely free from 
“apologetic” colouring; though even he 
thinks it necessary to declare that he does 
not deny a “‘ special” divine revelation in 
the Old Testament, and he recognises, 
though not emphatically enough, the services 
of the older literary criticism. Indeed, he 
could not well do otherwise than recognise 
them. For he first became widely known 
in 1893 by an essay on the first chapter of 
Nahum, which shows much ability for 
detecting late passages in comparatively 
early documents. 

The first half of the work relates to 
the mythic or semi-mythic narrative of a 
primeval creation in Gen. i.; the second 
to the fundamentally mythic story of the 
future new creation which the author finds 
in Rev. xii. In the first portion, of course, 
the author has predecessors, who have 
indeed been less thoroughgoing than him- 
self, but who have detested a good deal of 
the Hebrew mythology underlying narra- 
tives and allusions, and have had their own 
historical theories. Almost since the present 
writer began to be a critic he has made the 
mythical element in the Old Testament a 
special subject of investigation in a succes- 
sion of works. When not only Riehm, but 
even Hommel, Zimmern, and G. A. Barton 
are recognised, he is justified in complaining 





that the quantity and character of his own 
work is utterly — (a note on p. 58 is 
quite wrong). hether all the points in 
which Prof. Gunkel differs from the theories 
offered previously by his reviewer are sound, 
may be questioned. That there are in the 
later Old Testament books abundant traces 
of a Hebrew myth of a supernatural dragon, 
the enemy of light and of the God of light, 
and of a primeval ocean, dangerous to 
organised life, and subdued by Yahwé, is 
admitted. But can any passage of un- 
doubtedly early date be cited? The only 
one in Prof. Gunkel’s long list is Amos 
ix. 3, where a supernatural sea-serpent, who 
has to do Yahwée’s bidding, is mentioned. 
There is, indeed, no reason, since the Tell el- 
Amarna discoveries, to doubt that religious 
myths of Babylonian origin found their way 
into Canaan long before the entrance of the 
Israelites (Nineteenth Century, December 
1891, p. 964), and were adopted by the 
Israelitish conquerors ; but it may be reason- 
ably held (1) that the creation-myth in that 
early age was less developed than that which 
lies at the root of Gen. i.; (2) that some of 
its elements had lost much of their life by 
the time of Amos; (3) that renewed inter- 
course with Assyria and Babylonia resulted 
in the revival of the old myth, perhaps 
with new elements; and (4) that religious 
teachers in Judah adopted and adapted this 
and other myths. The cosmogony in Gen. i. 
is, of course, in its present form, late, but 
it is based on older mythic narratives; as 
long ago as 1877 I ventured to point out 
what very archaic elements it contained. 
Prof. Gunkel, however, after collecting the 
numerous allusions (not all equally certain) 
to the chaos-dragon and the primeval ocean, 
concludes that they pre-suppose a long, 
continuous, and pretty complete mythic 
tradition, derived from Canaanitish-Baby- 
lonian sources. This seems to me to be 
put forward as proved much too confidently. 

Incidentally the author proposes many 
linguistic and exegetical theories, which 
deserve attention apart from the main thesis. 
He thinks, for instance, that the writer of 
the great poem in Isaiah xiv. compares the 
king of Babylon to a mighty giant of 
mythology named Hélal ben Shahar, who 
strove to reach the heaven of ‘Elyon, but 
was hurled down to the under-world—a 
historicised version of a nature-myth of the 
morning star. That no such morning star 
myth can be pointed to in Babylonia is 
admitted; but if not of Babylonian, the 
Hélal myth may, it is suggested, be of 
Phoenician origin. But why this new view ? 
If Jesus Christ can be both the ‘root and 
offspring of David,” and the “ bright and 
morning star” (Rev. xxii. 16), why cannot 
the king of Babylon be similarly described ? 
Would it not be more profitable to infer 
from Isaiah xiv. 12-14, compared with Ezek. 
xxviii. 13-17, that there were myths of the 
expulsion of semi-divine heroes from the 
paradise of the gods? Thestory of Adapa 
(pp. 420-422) suggests that such myths may 
have existed in Babylonia. 

The second part of the work is at once 
more novel and, in my opinion, sounder. 
Prof. Percy Gardner has already expressed 
the opinion (Contemporary Review, March, 
1895) with a suavity which Prof, Gunkel 





might well copy, that historical theologians 
do not sufficiently consider the varied mytho- 
logical influences to which early Christianit 
was exposed. The suggestion is one whic 
applies in no slight degree to students of 
the Apocalypse and of the Apocalyptic allu- 
sions in 2 Thess. ii. 3-12, Prof. Gunkel treats 
these writings in connexion with the vision 
in Dan. vii., and takes occasion to attack 
the commentators on Daniel en passant 
(unaware of the mythologising suggestions 
of two English scholars, sympathetic on this 
one point alone, Robertson Smith and J. M. 
Fuller). The general result is that, to ex- 
~~ — writings, except to a 
imited extent, from contemporary history, is 
a mistake. They present the ‘‘ codifications ”’ 
and applications of an wralt tradition—the 
tradition which Prof. Gunkel thinks he has 
completely proved for the older period, and 
which, at any rate—as all students, in pro- 
portion to their acquaintance with the docu- 
ments, must admit—is a certainty for the 
later ages. Very much in this part of the 
book is new, and a real contribution to 
knowledge. The author has not, it is 
true, been led to make a special study 
of Zoroastrianism. But his position is 
not far off from my own, and we 
both stand or fall by the same verdict. 
That Babylonian and Persian influences 
worked together he fully admits, though as 
yet he has only studied the Babylonian. 
He will, no doubt, come in time to see that 
the devil of the Apocalypse is not merely of 
Babylonian but also of Persian origin. 

Here, too, I am painfully struck by the 
needlessly aggressive tone of the work. He 
is far too eager to dub his older colleagues 
‘« Literarkritiker,” though he could, I am 
sure, be brought to admit that he has been 
led by controversy into great exaggeration. 
The remark (p. 209) that “the results of 
literary (?) criticism are in general only 
secure when placed in the framework of the 
history of religion,” is a truism, and, if said 
at all, should be coupled with an expression 
of thanks to the man who, more than any 
one else, has made it a truism—Abraham 
Kuenen. For Prof. Gunkel will hardly 
venture to deny that Kuenen was acquainted 
with and practised the ‘‘religionsg eschicht- 
liche Methode.” It is pleasant, however, 
that Prof. Gunkel admits a few points of 
affinity between himself and Prof. Spitta, 
who recognises, though in a meagre way, 
traditional material at the root of the 
Apocalypse ( Offenbarung, p. 434). It is true 
that, according to the latter, the tradition 
was handed on, not se much orally, as by 
writings, one writer borrowing from another 
(p. 301). 

I wish that in the interests of progress 
Prof. Gunkel had minimised, instead of ex- 
aggerating, the differences between himself 
and other critics. It would have been both 
a kinder and a truer course. After all, it 
is partly accident that places Prof. Gunkel 
in the van of critics of the semi-mythological 
parts of the Bible. For the “ other critics” 
the truest course is, no doubt, to accept 
with cordiality the new light now thrown 
upon the Apocalypse. Contemporary his- 
tory must be applied to much less seldom 
for a key to difficulties, nor must one rest 
content with illustrations from other apoca- 
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lyptic works. Often a late apocalypse con- 
tains statements which are more archaic 
than those in an earlier writing. I am sure 
that Prof. Spitta will to a great extent 
recognise this. He will be gratified at 
Prof. Gunkel’s vigorous argument against 
the theory that Rev. xii. is “‘of Christian 
origin”; and, though another section bears 
the emphatic heading, ‘‘ Ap. Joh. xii. not 
of Jewish origin,” this is not intended as 
a denial that Rev. xii. comes from a Jewish 
writer or arranger. The material may be 
for the most part ultimately of Babylonian 
mythic origin, but some of the details and 
the interpretation put upon the old myth 
are Jewish. 

In this part, too, there are many incidental 
contributions to criticism and exegesis. 
But again, the author is not fully aware of 
the work of his predecessors. Prof. Toy’s 
remark on Enoch liv. 8 well deserved atten- 
tion (Judaism and Christianity, 1890, p. 162). 
Nor can I be debarred from alluding to the 
fact that a complete Assyriological and 
exegetical ror of the Jonah story 
was offered by me in 1877 (cf. Founders, 
pp. 314-319), though on Esther I admit my 
indebtedness to Jensen and Zimmern, and 
now to Gunkel (pp. 309-314), 

It would be a pleasure to me to mention 
other points in which the author of Schipf- 
ung und Chaos has shown a striking capacity 
for criticism, and a willingness to incur the 
risk of making mistakes. Hearty thanks, 
also, to Prof. Zimmern for the valuable 
translations in the appendix ; they inspire 
us with fresh confidence in Assyriology. 

T. K, Onzyne. 








A History of England. By Charles Oman. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


No one who possesses any knowledge of 
pass examinations will be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Oman’s statement in his 
preface that, in spite of the many Histories 
of England already in existence, there was 
still room for “a single volume history of 
moderate compass, which neither cramps 
the earlier annals of our island into a few 
pages, nor expands the last two centuries 
into unmanageable bulk.” 

Although fully acquiescing in this view, 
and knowing Mr. Oman’s competence for 
the task, we must confess to having opened 
this book with some misgivings. The 
efforts in this particular line of history- 
writing with which we are acquainted have 
been quite enough to demonstrate that very 
slight errors in judgment may make such a 
History almost useless for the particular pur- 
pose in view. If the author goes too far in 
one direction, he becomes a mere compiler of 
facts and dates; and if he oversteps the 
line ever so little in the other, then his 
book is apt to lack precision on those points 
which are so essential for pass examinations 
as at present constituted. The latter class 
of “short history” is preferable to the 
former, because it is better to excite the 
interest of the learner than to cram him 
with facts for a particular and temporary 
purpose; but the pursuit of the “ pic- 
turesque ”’ is apt to lead to the abandonment 
of accuracy. - Oman has avoided both 


these pitfalls, and on putting down this 





volume we find our forebodings agreeably 
dispelled. 

his book will probably be largely used 
where its author tells us he intends it to be. 
It does not compete with Bright’s ‘‘ History 
of England” as a compilation of names, 
facts, and dates, most invaluable for its own 
purpose ; nor with Green’s ‘‘ Short History,” 
up to the present time unapproached as a 
brilliant and stimulating study of our 
national development. But, not omitting to 
take into account Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s ex- 
cellent little book, we think the work before 
us distinctly fills a void, in supplying an 
accurate sketch of our history recorded in 
an interesting way. 

It is not quite easy to decide the question 
how far Mr. Oman was wise in carryin 
this History up to 1886 ; no examiner woul 
be likely to set questions on political matters 
which may still be considered well within 
controversial range. In a work of this class 
the author is obliged to indulge in sweeping 
statements, he has not the space to weigh 
out pros and cons before the student; and 
exception might be taken to the estimate 
made by Mr. Oman of the aims and policy 
of some modern statesmen, though we are 
far from implying that misrepresentation 
in any form can be charged against him. 
Perhaps it may be better that the history 
of recent times should not be a blank to the 
pupil; but, although Mr. Oman tells us he 
will not “launch into the party politics of 
the day,” it is not difficult, from one or 
two slight touches, to perceive his politics, 
though he walks delicately on that danger- 
ous ground. 

The style in which the book is written 
improves as it proceeds. We much profer 
the way in which Mr. Oman writes of the 
Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Georges to 
that in which he narrates the exploits of 
Dunstan and William the Conqueror. We 
feared at first that we were doomed to the 
picturesque,” but the author soon showed 
that he can be simple in style as well as 
forcible and interesting. His account of the 
feudal system under the Normans seems to us 
remarkably clear, and a model of con- 
densation, conveying an accurate impres- 
sion where it is impossible, through want 
of space, to give a full and satisfactory 
account. On the whole, too, his sketch of 
the constitution of society in Saxon times is, 
for its purpose, well done. We note with 
relief the absence of “ Eadward” and 
“ 7Elfred,” but why ‘ Aithelbert” and 
‘“‘ Kadwine ” ? 

It must be a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to preserve an even balance in 
such a book as this between the events 
that should be fully dealt with, and those 
which deserve but scant notice: indeed, in 
the attempt to avoid vagueness, and to in- 
clude everything worthy of attention, it is 
almost impossible to help falling into dis- 
favour with some critic, who will think a 
particular individual or question has escaped 
due meed of notice. ‘hough fully cognisant 
of this impediment in the author’s path, we 
think he should have told us more about 
the domestic policy and organisation of 
Henry II. The account given of him here 
will hardly leave a pupil with so powerful 
an impression of the greatness of that 





monarch as he ought to receive. On the 
other hand, the sketch of Edward I. is 
admirable; so is that of Richard II. Mr, 
Oman has a very poor opinion of Henry 
VIII. ; but his account of the breach with 
Rome is told at some length, and appears 
to us as clear and accurate as it is possible 
to make the sketch of a very complicated 
series of causes converging towards one 
end ina book intended as a compendium 
for elementary students. But is it quite 
accurate to say that Cranmer hesitated to 
go farther than he did from his ‘love of 
conservatism” (p. 309)? Cranmer would 
probably have gone much farther had he 
not been afraid of the conservatism of his 
compatriots. To notice another very small 
point in connexion with this period, it 
might be more accurate to speak of 
Alexander VI. (p. 289) as the ‘infamous ” 
rather than the “celebrated” Rodrigo 
Borgia. The few remarks, too, which Mr. 
Oman devotes to Henri IV. (p. 340) will 
hardly leave in the mind of the elementary 
student a sympathetic impression of the 
greatest sovereign that ever ruled over 
France: we confess that we should gather 
from them that the author held him to 
be a mere time-serving cynic. There is 
only one other point in which we should 
feel at all disposed to quarrel with Mr. 
Oman, and that also is a very trifling 
one; but we much doubt if it is not mis- 
leading to say, as he does (on e 441), that 
the charge against the Seven Bishops was 
- souanell in a half-hearted way.” It is 
quite true that the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General of the day were overmatched by 
the forensic ability employed for the 
defendants; but only one judge out of four 
had the courage to state his true opinion of 
the nature of the prosecution, though public 
feeling sufficiently overawed the bench to 
prevent the display of partiality usual at 
the time. Every effort was made to secure 
a conviction by the Government : Blathwayt, 
a clerk of the Privy Council, proved the 
signatures, and Sunderland himself came 
down to prove the publication. 

The 4 sane + Ao we have noted are, after 
all, very slight ones, and do not detract 
from a work which is one of great merit. 
We would particularly notice the clear and 
interesting narrative of the events between 
1815 and 1837. It would be hard to find 
any book containing a record of the time 
more full and accurate for the strict limits 
within which it is confined. Attention 
should also be called to the account of the 
Spanish Armada and of Villeneuve’s tactics 
in 1805 as a model of brief and graphic 
narration, being at the same time correct, 
according to the most recent researches. 

The maps and plans embodied in the text 
will be most useful to the student. Mr. 
Oman is right in leaving larger coloured 
maps to be supplied by the Atlas; in a 
work of this size they would add to the 
expense of publication without being large 
enough to be clear. An excellent Index is 
to be found at the end of the book. 

Mr. Oman has carried out with success 
the task he set himself. Anyone acquainted 
with the difficulties of satisfying the re- 
quirements of education and examination 
alike will know that it is no easy one; but 
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we have no hesitation in saying that he has 
reconciled these demands so far as our 
present system will allow. 

W. B. Durrretp. 








The Demon of Lermontoff. Translated from 
the Russian by Francis Storr. (Riving- 
ton & Percival.) 

“THE —_— ” of Lermontoff is, in pe 

original ge, a ing poem, 

of grace and melody. Its many beauties, 

including the rich Oriental colouring which 

pervades it, will keep it popular, even 
though it belongs to the Byronic school, 
which is no longer in vogue among us. 

Besides Byron, there is also something in 

it which reminds us of Moore, whose works 

became known in Russia partly through the 
translation of “ Paradise and the Peri” by 

Zhukovski. 

Let us see how the poem of Lermontoff 
fares in the hands of Mr. Storr. In the 
first place, during the greater part of his 
version he deserts the original metre, which 
is something like that of ‘‘ Christabel,” and 
substitutes for it the heroic, as employed 
by Pope. It is always to be regretted when 
the metre of an author is changed. Much 
of the character of his poem goes with it: 
it clings to it as ambition (to quote the 
simile of Bacon) does to the brave man; to 
deprive him of it is to take off his spurs. 
And thus, in the third section of the poem, 
where we have the famous description of 
Georgia, something seems to be lost. In 
the translation of ‘“‘The Demon,” which 
Sir A. Condie Stephen published in 1875, 
the metre was well preserved. The only 
fault of that version is that its extreme 
literalness gives it a stiff and awkward air. 

With the exception, then, of this change 
of metre, we are willing to admit that Mr. 
Storr has produced a pleasing version. His 
language is graceful and poetical; on the 
other hand, he considerably expands his 
original, and sometimes while doing so 
allows himself to introduce ideas out of 
harmony with Georgian and Russian tradi- 
tions, Tn 1, 646 we have ‘an agate ring” 
introduced, about which there is nothing in 
Lermontoff, nor about (1. 647) ‘‘ champak ” 
odours either. The latter expression is, of 
course, taken from Shelley’s exquisite lyric; 
but we had always thought it was a word 
which no one had satisfactorily made out, 
although various guesses have been tried. 
The following lines are certainly very musi- 
cal; we only wish they were more faithful : 

** In thy ears 

Shall sound the music of the spheres. 
I'll build thee many a lofty chamber 
Of turkis, amethyst, and amber ; 
— 7 J ane ocean’s floor, 

eyon € empyrean ’ 
Geen earth, ik sea, rn | above ; 
All, all, for thee, if thou wilt love !’’ 


With the phraseology a little more archaic, 
this might pass for an English seventeenth 
century lyric. Again, ll. 748-49 are not 


in the original, and do not convey an 
idea familiar to the Russian mind. Mr. 
Storr speaks of the murdered knight; but 
Slavonic tradition does not know of any 
knights, although some writers have tried 


body of such heroes. The original has 
only “ stories terrible to children.” More- 
over, Russians would never call the spider 
“a grey friar,” because they are unfamiliar 
with such persons. The one order of monks 
among them is clothed in black. The 
original word is otshelnik, ‘‘ hermit.”’ Lastly, 
we do not see why Mr. Storr has used such 
an awkward word as Grusien (1. 38) when 
Gruszia, the Russian for Georgia, would have 
suited the metre just as well, and have been 


more accurate. 
W. R. Morrrt1. 








The Evolution of Whist. By Dr. Pole, F.R.8. 
(Longmans. ) 
Wirnovt wishing to be severe, it is impos- 
sible to speak otherwise of this work than 
to describe it as an attempt to employ 
scientific Jargon on a subject where it is 
quite out of place. In the course of nearly 
two centuries, during which Whist has been 
played, the practice of the game has 
naturally improved, though it is doubtful 
whether the most scientific players of the 
resent day are superior to Hoyle or 
atthews, or the Frenchman Deschapelles, 
all of whom flourished before what Dr. 
Pole calls ‘‘ Philosophical Whist” was 
introduced. The real difference in the 
practice of the present day and of former 
times is caused solely by the change from 
Long to Short Whist, the result of a happy 
accident without which all the modern 
developments of which Dr. Pole makes so 
much would have been non-existent. Given 
the introduction of Short Whist, and every 
change followed naturally, while improved 
practice became easy under the teaching of 
the immortal James Clay, the numerous 
writings of Cavendish, and the practical 
criticisms of such writers as Dr. Hewby and 
General Drayson. These authors have 
made modern Whist; and what Dr. Pole 
calls American developments are all founded 
on the teaching of General Drayson, who 
was the first to lay down that in all long 
suits of five or more cards the proper card 
to lead was the fourth best of the suit, and 
this, according to our author, is an import- 
ant link in the chain of Whist evolution. 
Dr. Pole informs us that he is entitled to 
a leading place, as a founder of such evolu- 
tion, only secondary to Cavendish, as the 
author of two works, Zhe Theory of Whist 
and the Philosophy of Whist, which have 
apparently enjoyed a large sale both in 
America and England. For practical teach- 
ing both these works seem to me worthless, 
and also liable to lead the young player 
hopelessly astray. They are examples of 
the dangers of theory run wild; and any 
practitioner who blindly followed them 
would soon discover, at least in England, 
that scientific Whist was a very expensive 
amusement. The devoted follower of Dr. 
Pole who insisted on leading from his 
five-card suit headed by a seven would find 
that he had established the suit for the 
satisfaction of throwing it away to his 
opponents’ winning cards, while the more 
rational followers of Dr. Hewby (Pembridge) 
and Gen. Drayson might sometimes save 
their partner from disappointment at the 


The only interesting portion of Dr. Pole’s 
resent work is his account of American 
hist, which he considers a development 
of his own “‘ Philosophical Whist.” Until 
quite recently card-players in America were 
devoted to Poker, which is one of the most 
gambling games ever invented. Strange to 
say, since the Americans have taken to 
Whist they cultivate it as a purely scientific 
game, and do not even play for stakes. 
They do not count Honours, and the game, 
which is seven up, is scored by tricks alone. 
Of course, this is a totally different game to 
English Short Whist, and one which is not 
likely to be taken up in English clubs. It 
gives too great an advantage to skill to 
induce ordinary _— to play it for a 
stake ; and on such conditions it is possible 
that Dr. Pole’s scientific Whist might be 
played to all eternity, with as many develop- 
ments as it may please the ingenious votary 

to discover. 

James Innes Minow. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Cancelled Bonds, By Henry Cresswell. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Mermaid, A Love Tale, By L. Dougall, 
(Bentley.) 

Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. 
(Dent.) 

False Pretences. By Annie Thomas (Mrs, 

Pender Cudlip). (Digby, Long & Oo.) 


On the Cards; or, The Return of the Princess. 
By M. Allen. (Jarrold.) 


The Secret of Wardale Court, and Other Stories. 
By Andrée Hope. (Wilsons & Milne.) 


Two in the Bush, and Others Elsewhere. By 
F, Frankfort Moore. (Innes.) 


THERE are in Cancelled Bonds a few pages 
of effective melodrama, and a good many 
pages of narrative which is dramatic with- 
out the prefix that always carries with 
it some suggestion of disparagement. 
Indeed, what there is of melodrama inheres 
rather in the structure than in the treat- 
ment of the story; and, as is usual in 
Mr. Cresswell’s books, it is characterised by 
considerable freshness of invention. Mr. 
Peyton, country gentleman, who naturally 
desires an heir, is childless for some years 
following his marriage, but onhisreturn after 
six months’ absence from England, he finds 
that during his stay abroad twin children, 
a boy and a girl, have been born to him. 
The appearance of the children and his 
wife’s manner, both to them and to himself, 
gradually lead him to doubt his paternity ; 
but he suspects his wife’s fidelity and has 
no inkling of the real truth—that she has 
foisted upon him the posthumous offspring of 
thenotorious Chevalier who has been executed 
for the murder of Peyton’s neighbour, 
Mr. Forres, whose son has become the inti- 
mate friend of the boy twin. Here is a good 
opening for complications, and Mr. Cresswell 
takes discreet advantage of it. The interest 
centres in the girl Rosamond, who has in- 
herited her father’s tendency to fits of mur- 
derous passion. Having stabbed her lover in 
a momentof unreasoning jealousy, she flies 
for protection to the woman who has once 








to make the druzhina of Viadimir into a 


cost of a theoretical triumph. 


befriended her, but whom she does not 
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know to be her grandmother ; and the most 
striking situation in the book is Rosamond’s 
taking from the hand of Mrs. Chevalier 
what she believes to be a poisonous draught 
which will place her in a few hours beyond 
reach of pursuit. As one reads on, one 
sees that this crisis has been somewhat 
clumsily managed, for when the old lady so 
solemnly administers the harmless opiate 
she knows that Rosamond is safe; but the 
incident in itself is powerfully treated. 
Mr. Oresswell has been producing fiction for 
a long time. It must be fifteen years, or 
thereabouts, since the present writer read 
and reviewed—though not in these columns 
—his striking story Jncognita; but to this 
day he remembers it well, and he has often 
wondered why its author’s work is not 
better known. He is certainly among the 
strongest living novelists of the second 
rank, and his books only lack that final 
finish which confers distinction. 


Miss Dougall’s stories always leave an 
impression of originality, without that im- 
pression of strain which is its frequent 
concomitant. This impression is no doubt 
partially due to the fact that their mere sub- 
stance consists of narrative material which 
has (at any rate for English readers) the 
freshness of unfamiliarity ; but to familiar 
as well asto unfamiliar things Miss Dougall 
is able to give that attraction only con- 
ferred by marked imdividuality of vision 
and rendering. Indeed, in the pages of | 
The Mermaid I think she is most successful | 
when she stands on the common ground of 
character and emotion, and that her success 
is much less assured when she strays into 
a region of somewhat fantastic invention. 
The early chapters, in which Josephine Le 
Maitre, while masquerading in the disguise 
of a mermaid, wins the love of Caius Simp- 
son, have much of the charm which belongs 
to the combination of grace, beauty, and 
strangeness; but they puzzle rather than 
convince, and the reappearance of the 
masquerading element in a later portion of 
the book is more bewildering than interest- 
ing. Asa mere narrative, Zhe Mermaid is 
certainly less successful than either Beggars 
All or What Necessity Knows; but in the 
impressive rendering of single scenes and 
situations it yields to neither of them. The 
fateful journey of Caius to the plague- 
stricken Oloud Island, at the summons of 
the mysterious Mme. Le Maitre, is a wonder- 
fully vivid piece of descriptive work, and the 
story of the growing intimacy of relation- 
ship between the young doctor and the 
woman whose call he has obeyed is instinct 
with delicate truth and tenderness. Of Zhe 
Mermaid it must be said that the parts are 

eater than the whole. The entire volume 

oes not represent its author at her best, 
= there are passages in it which touch her 
igh-water mark. 


Tryphena in Love, like all its predecessors, 
has both a poetical and a pictorial charm. 
It is at once a lovely idyll and a delightful 
series of perfect cabinet pictures, idyll and 
pictures alike being suffused with a tender 
sentiment that never becomes sentimental 
by losing touch of pleasant reality. Stories 
of country life have of late been for the 





most part such dismal and depressing affairs 


that it is an unspeakable relief to come 
across a little rural study in which the sun 
is really shining, and through which the 
breezes blow fresh and sweet. True, every 
now and then a cloud drifts across the blue; 
but it only serves to give a pleasant April 
feeling, and does nothing to mar the general 
effect of brightness. The crippled boy who 
lies on his back all day in the panelled 
chamber where they hid the king, dreaming 
of Portia at Belmont, and Rosalind in Arden, 
and Miranda on her island, is a very 
graceful and pathetic figure ; but the great 
triumph of the book is not he, but the 
much less obviously poetical Tryphena, 
who, because she cannot speak, is supposed 
not to be able to feel. The dumb rustic 
reticence which is her burden is rendered 
with sympathetic truthfulness; and though 
her story might easily have had a sorrowful 
ending, there is no imaginative injustice in 
the final happy page. How delightful to 
have still once and again a story that is 
as pleasant as it is artistic! 


Even a network of mysteries which is 
found to enclose a couple of oddly mixed 
bigamies, and the presence of a feminine 
schemer whose benevolent business it is to 
make everybody in the story suspicious of 
everybody else, do not serve to make False 
Pretences anything but very dull, heavy 
reading. Mrs. Pender Cudlip, to do her 
justice, has never made any pretence, either 
true or false, to produce work which can be 
seriously appraised as literature; and so, if 


| her stories do not entertain, it is difficult to 


find a reason for their existence. The critic 
who tries to find any reason for the existence 
of her latest novel has a hard task. 


A gipsy says to the heroine of On the 
Cards, ‘* Royalty itself shall sue at your 
feet.”” It is well known that the predictions 
of gipsies—at any rate in fiction—are 
always verified; and so Helen Harwood is 
followed to the draper’s shop at which she 
is employed by an Egyptian prince, who 
calls next day and proposes marriage. Of 
course, as itis ‘‘ on the cards,” Helen cannot 
do anything but accept him, so they are 
marrigd, and Helen lives very unhappily 
ever afterwards, at least until Prince Hafiz 
is considerate enough to die. The book 
has apparently been written for ends of 
edification ; and it certainly is as edifying as 
it could be made by good intentions, crudity 
of manner, and absurdity of matter. 


The stories contained in the volume 
entitled Zhe Secret of Wardale Court are 
remarkable—if remarkable at all—for the 
very uncomfortable nature of their narra- 
tive material. In one of them we are 
introduced to a gentle and venerable lady, 
who is apparently a dear old creature, 
but really a homicidal maniac, whose 
weakness it is to strangle small children 
and throw them into a well. As one 
of her victims is a helpless little blind 
girl, the story can hardly be commended 
to lovers of cheerfulness, though it is 
not quite so sickening as another tale in 
which a Russian aristocrat amuses himself 
by burning to death an affectionate pet dog 
whose mistress has angered him, and is, at 
the end of the story, subjected to the 
lex talionis at the hands of his insurgent 





serfs. ‘‘ Lady Loraine,” in which a widow 
gives up her lover to her daughter—the 
lover making a very ineffective protest 
against the transfer—is terribly uncon- 
vincing ; but ‘‘ Beneath the Dark Shadow,” 
which deals with our old friends the 
Nihilists, is not wanting in interest, though 
one reader has found it somewhat unintel- 
ligible. On the whole, one can ay class 
Andrée Hope among the successful pro- 
ducers of short stories. 


Nor is Mr. Frankfort Moore quite so 
successful in the conte as in the three- 
volume novel. Perhaps, to quote a classical 
criticism, he would have done better had he 
taken more pains ; for the covers of Zwo in the 
Bush, and Others Elsewhere, contain little but 
the easily produced pot-boilers of a clever 
and vivacious writer whose work is always 
readable, even when it is as thin as it is in 
most of these tales. The best thing in the 
book is the description of Paganini’s violin- 
playing in the story, ‘‘A Colourable Imita- 
tion”; but the manner of its introduction 
will strike most readers as being very far- 
fetched. The fact is, that ‘‘Two in the 
Bush” and its companions are fair maga- 
zine stories, but little, if anything, more. 

James Asucrorr Nostez. 








TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 


John MacGregor (‘‘Rob Roy”). By Edwin 
Hodder. (Hodder.) Mr. Hodder tells us in 
his preface that wherever possible he has left 
John MacGregor to speak for himself. In his 
diary for 1873 occurs the following entry: 
“Dinner to Tyndall and Hurst, Athenaeum ; 
present also Spottiswoode, Busk, Rev. Pullen, 
Herbert Spencer, self, Huxley in the chair. 
This was a success, but one felt in partibus 
infidelium.” But why in partibus infidelium ? 
Surely the division of the sheep from the goats 
is to be made by no fallible judge, and, happily 
for us, the final word will not be spoken by a 
man. A certain degree of narrowness—we will 
not call it by the harsh name of sanctimonious- 
ness—was the only defect in this manly 
character. We can scarcely wonder at it, when 
we remember that strength can no more be 
found without narrowness than substance 
without shadow. There is another even more 
unpleasing trait in some excellent philanthro- 
pists of which we can find no trace in ‘‘ Rob 
Roy” MacGregor. We refer to their love of 
applause. Mr. Hodder quotes, apparently 
with commendation, a remark of Lord. Shaftes- 
bury—‘‘ Applause is the daily bread of the 
philanthropist.” It is difficult to find any- 
thing to praise in this obiter dictum except its 
honesty. John MacGregor states the case for 
his favourite hobby in a note written after his 
first voyage in the Rob Roy canoe: 


‘* Tt cannot be concealed that continuous 2? 
enjoyment, such as this tour presented, is 
dangerous luxury, if it be not properly used. 
When I thought of the hospitals of London, of 
the herds of squalid poor in fetid alleys, of the 
pale-faced ragged boys, and the vice, sadness, pain, 
and poverty we are sent to do battle with, if we 
be true Ohristian soldiers, I could not help asking, 
‘Am I right in thus enjoying such comfort, such 
scenery, and such health?’ Certainly not right, 
unless to get vigour of o——_ and hand, and 
renewed energy of mind, and larger thankfulness, 
and wider love, and so, with all the powers 
recruited, to enter the field more eager, and able 
to be useful.’’ 


We will only quote one other extract from ‘‘ Rob 
Roy’s” diary. In April, 1866, he was. asked 
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to meet Mr. Gladstone at dinner, and made the 
following entry : 

‘‘Had most intensely interesting confab with 
Chancellor of Exchequer on following subjects 
among others — shoeblacks; crossing-sweepers ; 
Refuge Field Lane ; translation of Bible ; Syria and 
Palestine Fund; return of the Jews : iron, brass, 
and stone age; copper ore, a; bridges in 
streets ; arching over whole Thames ; ventilation of 
London; Ecce Homo; Gladstone’s letter to author 
and his reply in clerk’s hand to keep unknown ; 
speculation as to his being a young man who wrote 
it; language of sound at Society of Arts; Dr. 
Wolff's travels ; Vambery and his travels; poster 
with Reform resolutions at Norwich ; use of the 
word ‘ unscrupulously’ ; marginal notes on Scrip- 
ture. Took leave deeply impressed with tke talent, 
courtesy, and boundless suppleness of Gladstone’s 
intellect, and of his deep reverence for God and 
the Bible and firm hold of Christ.’’ 


A note like this makes us regret that John 
MacGregor had nothing of a Boswell about 
him. If there was nothing of Boswell in ‘“‘ Rob 
Roy,” there was much of Dr. Johnson. Like 
that sturdy moralist, John MacGregor had 
learnt the difficult art of standing alone. 
Thousands of instances of his moral courage 
could be given. We must content ourselves 
with one: 

‘*We were a number of officers assembled 
together. Mr. MacGregor joined us. Somo of 
the men were indulging in very loose conversation. 
At once Mr. MacGregor said—‘ Gentlemen, we are 
met here to serve our Queen : let us not dishonour 
our King of Kings.’ He then left the group. 
An officer asked afterwards, ‘ Who is he?’ and the 
reply given by some one was: ‘John MacGregor, 
one of the finest men that treads God’s earth !’ 
Captain W. then added: ‘I can tell you that no 
one dared after that to indulge in loose language 
in his presence. The cry went forth, ‘‘ Here’s 
John regor,’’ and all unseemly language 
immediately ceased.’ ’’ 

It says something for our human nature, weak 
at the best, that so stern a censor morum as 
John MacGregor should have enjoyed such 
widespread popularity. The founder of the 
Lawyers’ Prayer Union and of the Volunteers’ 
Prayer Union was not only a friend of Lord 
Shaftesbury and of the present Bishop of 
Exeter, but of Prof. ndall and Laurence 
Oliphant. Both intellectually as well as 
—— he was a splendid all-round man. 
t was impossible not to like him, whatever 
might be pee personal views on religion. 
As Mr. Holyoake wrote to Mr. Hodder: ‘I 
thought Mr. MacGregor the pleasantest- 
minded Christian controversialist,”” and what 
is even more complimentary from one who is 
himself so skilful a controversialist : ‘‘he was 
at once inquirer and advocate—in my experi- 
ence a rare combination.”” John MacGregor 
was not only a controversialist of singular 
pertinacity and skill; he was also an 
organiser of the first order. He was the 
founder and first chairman of the Shoeblack 
Brigade, one of the most useful and successful 
movements of this century. If to bein earnest 
is to be extreme, the first honorary secretary 
of the Protestant Alliance was an extremist ; 
but even in his controversy with Roman 
Catholics his contentions lay with their system, 
not with individuals. His views on_ this 
a. expressed forty years ago, did not 
er much from those which you can hear 
now from thoughtful members of the 
Republican party in the United States, who 
regard the Roman Catholic Church as the 
growing shadow in their land. The chasm 
that separates thousands on both sides of the 
tlantic from Rome is not merely one of 
dogma. John MacGregor was fortunate in 
his parents, his wife and his friends; he has 
also been fortunate in his biographer. Mr. 
Hodder is to be congratulated on having done 
his work well and thoroughly. In this book 


we have a picture of a many-sided man who 
loyally u all his powers—and they were 
neither few nor slight—for the advancement of 
his poorer and less fortunate fellow-men. 


Prince Bismarck. By Charles Lowe. (W. H. 
Allen.) Prince Bismarck is one of those 
striking figures whose features are equally well 
defined whether cut in the granite or in the 
cherry-stone. In this little book they are cut 
in the cherry-stone, and well cut. Mr. Lowe 
is an enthusiast for German unity, and there- 
fore an enthusiast for her maker. German 
Radicals before the Austro-Prussian War set 
greater store by liberty than by unity, as if 
liberty were possible in a divided Germany; but 
the overwhelming majority by which the 
Indemnity Bill was passed in 1866 by the 
Prussian Lower House was a proof that all 
things were forgiven to one who had made out 
of chaos a united Germany. In the English 
press you find the question whether German 
unity was won by means that Goethe would 
have sanctioned. This perfectly idle question 
is not often asked in German papers; for all 
Germans know that the unity and the freedom 
which could spring only from a united German 
had to be won and maintained on the battlefield 
by needle guns, and not in the closet by 
students. Besides, Germans know what most 
Englishman have forgotten, if they ever knew, 
that when Germany was being throttled b 
France at Jena, Goethe was burying himse 
in Chinese literature. Even a Goethe cannot 
escape from the influence of his environment, 
and a small German court has never been the 
fostering home of German patriotism. If 
Bismarck had died immediately after Sadowa, 
his life’s task would have been but half done ; 
but the half of his task was such as few menin 
this world’s history have ever done. With the 
solitary exception of Joseph II., the House of 
Hapsburg have been a stumbling-block to all 
who wished to leave Germany, politically, 
religiously, or socially, a little better than they 
found her. To cast forth Austria and to 
exclude her for ever from all part or lot in 
Germany, was the initial step to a better state 
of things. Prince Bismarck took that step ; 
and for that grand measure of progress, if 
for no other, Germany will rank him with 
Luther as one of her greatest sons. The 
war with Denmark is often cast in Bismarck’s 
teeth. It would be ludicrous even to attempt to 
discuss that intricate question in a brief notice. 
Suffice it to say that Bismarck has never 
apologised for his share in that campaign. 
‘* When I was made a Prince,” said Bismarck, 
‘‘the king insisted on putting Alsace-Lorraine 
into my coat of arms. But I would much 
rather have had Schleswig-Holstein, for that 
is the campaign, politically speaking, of which 
Iam proudest.” This concise biography can 
be recommended, especially to those who are 
unable to enjoy Bismarck’s letters in their 
nervous German. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a new book by Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm, of Hitchin, author of ‘‘ The English 
Village Community.”” It will be entitled The 
Tribal System in Wales, being part of an 
inquiry into the structure and methods of 
tribal society. 

Messrs. SmirH, ErpER & Co. have in pre- 
paration for early issue a new series of short 
novels by well-known writers, to be issued each 
in a single volume, at a popular price. 


THREE new volumes of ‘“‘The Badminton 
Library,” to be published in the course of this 
summer, will be: Dancing, by Mrs. Lilly 





\ Grove, one of the few ladies who were elected 
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the other day into the 3 Geographical 
Society ; Billiards, by Major W. Broadfoot, the 


biographer of bis kinsman, George Broadfoot, 
one of the heroes of the first Afghan War; and 
Modern Sea Fishing, by John Bickerdyke, with 
contributions on foreign fish by W. Senior, 
Sir H. Gore Booth, and A. C. Harmsworth. 
All will be abundantly illustrated, the last 
from drawings by C. Napier Hemy and R. T. 
Pritchett. 


Mr. JouHn Murray will shortly publish the 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy 
French, scholar and missionary, first bishop of 
Lahore, by the Rev. Herbert Birks. It will be 
in two volumes, with a portrait and other 
illustrations. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will publish 
next week Miss Alice Gardner’s contribution to 
the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” series, entitled 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor: and the Last 
Struggle of ‘Teen , nore Christianity. 
The volume is profusely illustrated, depicting 
the surroundings in which Julian and his con- 
temporaries lived, their appearance and dress, 
the most striking places where they dwelt, and 


Y | the scenes in which they habitually moved. 


The Ruskin Reader, which Mr. George Allen 
will have ready for publication at the begin- 
ning of May, has been chiefly compiled from 
Modern Painters, The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, and The Stones of Venice; and in the 
arrangement of the extracts some attempt has 
been made at giving the main lines of Mr. 
Ruskin’s teaching and the chief characteristics 
of bis style. 


Tue third edition of Mr. Sala’s Autobio- 
graphy, to be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
next week, will contain a new preface by 
the author, in which he relates some remark- 
= experiences respecting his recent illness in 

me, 


Mr. WALTER HEADLAM, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has in hand a prose version of the 
plays of Aeschylus, in six small volumes, for 
Bell’s series of ‘‘ Classical Translations.” 


Messrs. CuHapMAN & HALL announce for 
early publication Angling Travels in Norway, 
by Mr. Fraser Sandeman, with numerous illus- 
trations from drawings and photographs by the 
author, and coloured plates of salmon flies. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will shortly publish a new 
work by Mr. Frank Vincent, furnishing a sur- 
vey of theentire continent of Africa, which the 
author circumnavigated, in addition to making 
numerous journeys into the interior. The book 
will contain one hundred full-page illustrations. 


Mr, T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme- 
diately two books of travel—A Yachting Cruise 
to Norway, by the Parson and the Lawyer, 
with frontispiece; and Algerian Memories: a 
Bicycle Tour through Algeria, by Fanny and 
William Workman, with twenty-three illus- 
trations. 

Mr. STEWART CULIN, director of the museum 
of archaeology inthe university of Pennsylvania, 
proposes to issue a work on Korean Games, with 
notes on the corresponding games of China and 
Japan, by Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, of the 
bureau of ethnology at Washington. It will be 
illustrated with twenty-two full-page coloured 
plates from Korean paintings. 


Messrs. Diapy, Lone, & Co will publish 
shortly a new novel by Miss Arabella Kenealy, 
entitled Z'he Honourable Mrs. Spoor, which 
deals with a new phase of woman’s life. Miss 
Kenealy—who is, we believe, a duly qualified 
medical practitioner—intends to devote herself 
henceforth entirely to literature. 


Mr. T. FisHER Unwin will publish imme- 
diately a novel by Mr. Daniel Woodroffe, 





entitled Her Celestial Husband. The story deals 
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with the marriage of an English lady with a 
a and is, to a certain extent, founded 
on fact. 


Messrs. Witti1AM Buiackwoop & Sons 
announce Kathleen Clare: Her Book, 1637-1641, 
edited by Dora Greenwell M’Chesney, with a 
frontispiece. 


Mr. T. Wikre, of the parliamentary press 
galleries, has compiled an important work on 
The Representation of Scotland. Its main object 
is to exhibit all the elections that have taken 
place since 1832, in the alphabetical order of 
constituencies, giving all the relevant statistics. 
It will also contain a statement of Scotland’s 
share of representation in the House of 
Commons at different periods, from the Union 
downwards; a summary of the political 
results of each general election; and a list of 
members who have sat for, or contested, more 
than one constituency. The book is to be issued 
to subscribers through Mr. Andrew Wilkie, of 
Paisley. 

Mr. ALFRED Kinosron, author of Hertford- 
shire during the Great Civil War and the Long 
Parliament, is now engaged upon a larger 
work, which will tell the story of the Fenmen 
during the Civil War, of the rising of the 
Ironsides under Cromwell, in Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and the famous Eastern 
Counties Association. The author will be 
grateful for any communications (addressed to 
him at Royston, Herts) respecting personal or 
local incidents and associations which are not 
likely to have found a place in general histories 
of this period. 


Mr. Exxior Stock announces Zhe Rise and 
Growth of the English Nation, with special 
reference to Epochs and Crises, by Dr. W. H. 8. 
Aubrey. The work will be completed in three 
volumes, the first to appear po in May and 
the rest at short intervals. 

THE new volume in Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.’s ‘‘ National Churches ” series will 
be The History of the Church in America, by 
Dr. Leighton Coleman, Bishop of Delaware. It 
will be published simultaneously in England 
and America in the course of the next fortnight. 


Mr. H. R, Attenson will publish im- 
mediately a new edition of Sunday Morn- 
ings at Norwood, by the Rev. 8. A. Tipple, 
augmented by two new sermons. 


Messrs. Hutcnivson & Co. announce that 
they have been obliged to delay the publication 
of The Zeit-Geist by Miss Dougall, which will 
be the first volume in the ‘‘ Zeit-Geist Library,” 
until the second edition can be got ready, the 
first edition having been lene over sub- 
scribed. 

THE proprietors of the ‘‘ Waterloo ”’ series 
and other educational works, hitherto published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., have decided to 
open their own publishing office at 4, Adam- 
street, Strand, om they will carry on busi- 
ness under the name of Abbott, Jones & Co., 
Limited. 

THE general meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held on Thursday next at 4.30 p.m. 

Ata meeting of the Archaeological Institute, 
to be held at 20, Hanover-square, on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Chancellor Ferguson will read a paper 
on “‘A Collection of Chap-books in Taliie 
House, Carlisle.” 


Ar the meeting of the Elizabethan Literary 


Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednes- | 


day next, Mr. G. Turner will read a paper on 
“The Spirit of Elizabethan Legislation.” 


THE meeting of the Irish Literary Society, 
announced in the ACADEMY of last week for 
Wednesday, has been postponed until to-day 
(April 27), when Mr, Ashe King will read his , 
paper on “Irish Humour through English 





Glasses” in the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling a portion of 
the library of Sir George Webbe Dasent, which, 
as might be expected, contains a good number 
of learned rarities. We notice Captain John 
Smith’s ‘‘ Virginia” and ‘‘ True Travels,” bound 
in one volume, with the arms of Charles I. on 
the sides, but unfortunately in bad condition ; 
a quarto volume containing fifteen original 
issues of the poems of Hans Sachs, the Shoe- 
maker of Nuremberg; the first Icelandic Bible, 
printed by Bishop Thorlaksson at his private 

ress at Holar in 1584; Ben Jonson’s copy of 
Seentiens Maurus, the Latin grammarian ; 
and several historical MSS. On Wednesday 
will follow the sale of the library of the late 
Robert Pinkney, of Piccadilly, which is rich 
in Bewicks, Cruikshanks, first editions of the 
moderns, large paper copies, limited issues, and 
extra-illustrated books. 

From the annual report of the Birmingham 
Free Public Library, we learn that the 
Shakspere collection now consists of nearly 
ten thousand volumes. Classified according to 
languages, there are 5934 volumes in English 
(those printed in America not being dis- 
tinguished), 2262 in German, 557 in French, 
176 in Italian, 102 in Dutch, 66 in Russian, 56 
in Swedish, 47 in Hungarian, 36 in Danish, 33 
in Spanish, 24 in Polish, 22 in Bohemian, and 
17 in Greek. Of more recondite languages, 
there are separate plays in Bengali, Croatian, 
Finnish, Flemish, Frisian, Hebrew, Icelandic, 
Latin, Norwegian, Portuguese, Roumanian, 
Serbian, Wallachian, and Welsh. 


Mr. EpwArpD STANFORD has just issued—to | be 


illustrate the Chitral expedition—a new edition 
of his sketch map of the North-West Frontier 
of India, from Peshawar to the Pamirs. It 
differs from the former edition, in that the 
mountains are indicated by colour, which 
renders it far more intelligible to the ordinary 
person. The political boundaries are also 
coloured, though in this case the gain is less 
conspicuous ; for, as a matter of fact, the 
political boundaries through a great part of 
this region are still undefined. For example, 
no attempt has been made to mark the 
boundary between independent Pathan tribes 
and British jurisdiction in the Punjab, though 
the line is clearly recognised in practice. For 
all that, the map has evidently been most care- 
fully compiled from official materials, and is 
excellently printed. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


YET a fourth new m ine is announced to 
appear next month, to be devoted, like Chap- 
man’s, entirely to fiction. The title chosen is 
the Looking-Glass Magazine of Fiction, the 
publisher Mr. Henry J. Drane, and the price 
threepence. The first number will contain a 
complete story by Miss Annie Thomas, called 
“Blue Eyes,” filling ninety-six pages of 
readable type. Apart from other illustrations, 
the cover of each number will bear the portrait, 
in colours, of some celebrity. 


Mr. MArRI0oTr WATSON opens the May 
number of The New Review with a short story, 
‘* The Lady’s Chamber,” a further episode in 
the life of Dick Ryder, highwayman. Mr. 
Pasfield Oliver’s article on ‘‘The French in 
Madagascar,” suggests the question: Will 
there be a disaster? In‘‘A Poet’s Corner,” 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn discusses the pretensions 
of Richard Le Gallienne, John Davidson, Arthur 
Symons, Norman Gale, and William Watson, 
to be ranked with the Immortals. Miss Tynan 
and Mr. W. 8. Senior contribute ms, Mr, 
Hannay continues his articles on the Fleet, and 





Mr. W. 8. Lilly writes upon the coming genera! 
election, under the title ‘‘The New Divine 
Right.” 

In addition to the opening chapters of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s short serial story—which 
depicts life among farm-labourers—the May 
number of Scribner’s Magazine will contain a 
paper on the French Impressionists, by M. 
Raffaélli, who ranks as one of the founders of 
the school ; an article on art-posters in France, 
with illustrations of the work of Chéret, 
Willette, and others; and an account of golf 
in America, illustrated by Mr. A. B. Frost, 
who is himself an enthusiastic player of the 
game. 

THE May number of the Minster will contain 
a special account, with numerous illustrations, 
of the home life of the young Queen of the 
Netherlands. 


THE next number of the Humanitarian will 
contain a symposium, in which the following 
will discuss the question: Should social pro- 
blems be fully dealt with in the drama ?— 
Robert Buchanan, Sydney Grundy, Dorothy 
Leighton (hon. director of the Independent 
Theatre), Louis N. Parker, G. B Shaw, 
Arthur Shirley, Charles E. W. Ward, and 
Malcolm Watson. 


Tue Paris Mode and Woman’s Household 
Journal, published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
= be enlarged with the number issued on 

ay 1. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Fut term has now begun at both the uni- 
versities : at Cambridge (as usual), at the very 
ginning of the week; at Oxford, at the 
very end. 


Pror. F. York Powett will deliver his 
inaugural lecture, as regius professor of modern 
history at Oxford, on Wednesday next; and 
will also give two courses of lectures during 
the term. Lord Acton has not yet signified his 
intention of lecturing at Cambridge. 


WE regret to hear that Prof. Skeat will be 
unable to lecture at Cambridge this term, on 
account of illness. He has been unable to 
shake off the complications following on a 
severe attack of influenza. 


WE also hear that Canon Heurtley, the vener- 
able Margaret professor of divinity at Oxford, 
remains in a very infirm state. He is, we 
believe, ~ — resident _ the university, 
having taken his degree as long ago as 1827, 
four years before Mr. Gladstone. 


Srr RayMond WEST, formerly judge of the 
High Court at Bombay, and one of the highest 
authorities on Hindu jurisprudence, hasaccepted 
the appointment of lecturer on Indian law to 
the board of Indian civil service studies at 
Cambridge. 


Pror. SWETE, regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge and the editor of the Septuagint, 
announces a course of five lectures this term 
on “* The History of the Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament.’ 


Pror. EpwarD DowpEN, of Dublin, pro- 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures on 
‘‘ Elizabethan Literature” at Cambridge during 
the present term as Clark lecturer at Trinity 
oe The subjects of the several lectures 
will be: dramatic originals of plays by Shak- 
spere, some pseudo-Shaksperian plays, Richard 
Hooker, Elizabethan criticism of literature, the 
moral and imaginative work of Bacon, and 
Elizabethan lyrics. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society on Monday next, Prof. 
Macalister will read a paper on “ Crania of 
Native Tribes of the Punjab.” 
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WE have to record the death, from com- 
— following influenza,” of Prof. H. 0. 

oodhart, who was appointed to the chair 
of Latin at Edinburgh only four years ago, 
in succession to Sellar. He been a King’s 
scholar at Eton, and a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

A couRSE of twelve lectures on Dante’s 
Paradiso will be delivered in Italian by Prof. 
A. Farinelli at University College, Gower-street, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., for 
six consecutive weeks, beginning on May 3. 


Miss Litian M. FAIrHFvtt, vice-principal 
of the Ladies’ Department of King’s College, 
in Kensington-square, will deliver during this 
term a special course of eight lectures on ‘‘ The 
Treatment of Nature in English Poetry.” 


WE may mention here that the Rev. Andrew 
Clark contributes to the new number of the 
English Historical Review a severe criticism of 
some statements in ‘‘ Notes on the Heraldry 
of the Oxford Colleges,” which appeared a 
little while ago in Archaeologia Oxoniensis, and 
were noticed in the ACADEMY at the time. In 
particular—with reference to the claim of the 
University to exemption from the Heralds’ 
jurisdiction—he draws attention to documents, 
existing both at Oxford and in the College of 
Arms, which attest a visitation by Richard 
Lee, Portcullis Pursuivant, in 1574. From 
these documents he also argues that the arms 
of Archbishop Rotherham, impaled on the 
shield of Lincoln College, were probabiy “‘ vert, 
three stags trippant or,” and not ‘‘ vert, three 
stags trippant argent, attirant or”; and he 
further contests the assertion that Jesus College 
annexed this coat from Lincoln about 1590, 
without authority.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
REST. 


Rzst to the toilworn brain, 

Rest to the hands and feet, 

Rest from life’s struggle and strain, 

Rest from its fever and heat. 

Rest in some quiet country lane, 

Far from the loud city street, 

With its wretchedness, squalor and pain ; 
There with calm Nature to meet, 

From her lips, fresh with dew or with rain, 
Alone in her sacred retreat, 

The secret of rest thus to gain. 

Such reet—ah! how sweet ! 


After labour comes rest, 
After the day cometh night. 
Peace to the troubled breast, 
Joy to the sad and opprest. 
And to the darkened sight, 
Out of the distant west, 

At eventide, cometh light. 


So when the weary fight 
Of life has been fought and won, 
To the captive soul cometh flight 
To regions beyond the sun. 
C. M. A. 


Brodick: Easter Sunday. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for March opens with a highly favour- 
able review, by Fr. + ag of Dr. van Vloten’s 
‘Recherches sur la Domination Arabe, le 
Chiisme, et les Croyances Messianiques sous le 
Khalifat des Omayades.” Next we have a 
report, by Simon y Nieto, on the fifteenth 
century archives of the municipality of Palencia: 
they present a sharp struggle between the 
bishop and the king for influence in the council. 
Mention is made of payment of deputies to 
Cortes, of a Hermandad formed with twenty- 
five other towns in favour of the king, and of 
@ nublero to conjure’ away storms in summer, 


Manuel Danvilla prints a sensible letter of 
Carlos III. to his son on his palace intrigues ; 
Gomez de Arteche analyses Rabié y Lluch’s 
interesting work, ‘‘ Los Navarros en ia y 
el Ducado Catalin de Atenas en la época de su 
Invasion,” one of the most curious episodes of 
the mediaeval Latin domination in the East ; 
Pedro de Madrazo strongly advises that the 
monastery of Santa Maria la Real de Najera 
should be handed overto Franciscan monks forits 
preservation ; and Padre Fita prints, with critical 
commentary, the text and Spanish translation 
of the singular testamentary deed of gift by 
Garcia of Navarre and his Queen in 1052, and 
defends the king from the aspersions of the 
Chroniclers ; he also gives us an inedited Bull 
of Clement II. of 1057, confirming the inde- 
— of the Monastery of Oia from all 

panish bishops and its dependence on the 
Pope alone. 


WE have received the first number (March) 
of the Revista Critica de Historia y Literatura 
Espaiiolas. It proposes to give a monthl 
account of the whale field of Spanish literature 
and history, and of all that is written upon 
it at home and abroad. If it performs this 
promise, the review will be an immense boon 
to all students of Spanish. It opens with a 
favourable notice, o Dr. E. Hiibner, of 
Joaquin Costa’s ‘‘ Estudios Ibericos,’’ which are 
little known out of Spain. The editors have 
got together an excellent staff, and we con- 
gratulate them heartily on their first number. 








DR. MARTINEAUW’S NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


WE quote the following from the Times : 


‘* Yesterday [Tuesday] afternoon a deputation 
from Manchester Oollege, Oxford, atten Dr. 
Martineau at his residence, 35, Gordon-square, 
and presented him with an address, in which they 
congratulated him upon the ninetieth anniversar 
of his birth. With regard to his connexion wit 
the college, the address said: ‘ We recognise the 
dignity and honour conferred on the college by 
your connexion with it as professor, principal, and 
president, associating its name with your high 
service to religious philosophy. And to the spirit 
infused into the life of the college by your stead- 
fastness always to the free teaching and the free 
learning of theology, it largely owes its constant 
fidelity to this fundamental principle.’ 

‘The presentation was made by Mr. George 
Holt, of Liverpool, president of the college; and 
thesecretary, the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, who read 
the address, said that among others Prof. Max 
Miiller, visitor to the college, had expressed regret 
at inability to attend. Mr. Harry Rawson, the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, and Prof. J. E. Odgers also 
addressed Dr. Martineau on behalf of various 
sections of his admirers and co-workers. 

‘‘ Dr. Martineau, in reply, said that he found 
himself unable to express at all adequately his 
sense of the kind and generous words that had 
been said to him. He found himeelf, in — 
back over the many years of his connexion wit 
the college, chiefly dwelling upon one or two facts 
associated with his work as a teacher of en 
Other branches of study he had, indeed, mn 
necessarily interested in, but this had chiefly 
engrossed his attention. He had to confess—and 
whether he must be regarded as toe inconsistent 
must be decided after considering the inevitable 
growth of a mind—that his system of philosophy 
had not been the same from the first. He had 
been brought up in the ‘ associational’ school of 
Hartley and the materialism and necesscarianism 
of Priestley, and at first his lectures were based 
‘upon their principles. But two things had had 

t influence upon his mind. One was the 
iterature which had come to this country from 
the United States, chiefly from the pen of Dr. 
Channing. He remembered when Dr. Channing's 
teachings were regarded by some of the older men 
with disfavour amounting even to bitterness ; but 





| he himself, in common with many of the younger 





men in his day, had been —_ touched by the 
deep spiritual humility and after personal 
holiness which characterised that t man’s 
ee Another influence was that of the 

vangelical literature associated with the name of 
Wilberforce, of which he became aware only by 
accident. Hannah More’s work on Practical Piety 
and a book of devotional extracts by Shepherd of 
Frome seemed to open up a new field of thought 
and feeling within him. He began to realise new 
meanings in personality. The old necessarian 
doctrine made, it became clear, no sufficient 

rovision for the immense differences between 

oliness and guilt, and to explain the 
sense associated with these terms a new 
explanation of the operation of the Divine 
Spirit and of the freedom af the human spirit was 
needed. So his earlier courses of lectures, when 
they came up for revision, had to be entirely re- 
written ; and the new view of the world thus 
arrived at it had been his aim ever since to make 
clearer. He could not too much insist on the 
necessity for keeping the teachers of religion in 
touch with the highest thought of their time, and 
for giving them an insight into the rival systems 


Y | which too often take hold of tho public mind 


through an inability on the o of people 

merally to compare one method with another. 

e had always insisted upona course of logic as 
necessary before entering upon the discussion of 
religious philosophy ; and he was pleased to note 
that one of his former students, now professor at 
Calcutta, Mr. Prosanna Roy, had _ written 
an elementary book on logic, which was 
not only used in the Hindu schools, but 
had gone into four editions in this country 
already. He felt that the importance of religious 
philosophy would be recognised more and more, 
as it was seen how inevitably the basis of Christian 
teaching would have to be sought less and less in 
the letter of Scripture. The Bible and New 
Testament would have to be regarded as litera- 
ture, and the mind must be trained so as to fasten 
securely upon the abiding elements among its 
varied constituents, while the religious sen:e must 
be cultivated if we would hope to rescue the im- 
perishable from what was sure to go, and to find 
the way clear to the one central Divine personality 
of Jesus. As to the many kind words that had 
been said to him, he could make no reply to their 
touching personal allusions ; but his friends would 
believe that they sank deeply into his heart, and 
they would brighten and cheer the declining 
years of his life.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
** ARSENIC,” 
Sydenham-hill : April 20, 1895. 

The Greek form of Arsenic is ’Apremxdy ; and 
as this ag comes from “Aponv = ‘‘ male,” 
it has been taken to mean ‘ male” also = 
Appenxéy (from “Appnv ==“Aponr), which really 
is found == “male,” and is also given in the 
sense of ‘‘ arsenic’ (Liddell and Scott), though 
apparently but little used in this meaning. In 
the N. E. D. no explanation is given of this 
strange term ‘‘ male’’; but in the Hncyclopaedia 
Britannica (ninth edition) we are told that 
‘*the name dpoevxdéy was applied by Dioscorides 
to the yellow sulphide of arsenic, orpiment, on 
account of its very potent properties.” Prof. 
Skeat, however, prefers to attribute the name 
“to the extraordinary alchemical fancy that 
some metals were of different sexes”’: gold, for 
instance, being masculine, and silver feminine. 
May be: but these metals have, notwithstanding, 
preserved their own real names, and lost their 
fancy titles, while we are asked to believe that 
arsenic preserved its fancy title ‘‘ male” and 
lost its own real name; for, unless it was dis- 
covered by Dioscorides (which is not likely), it 
must before his time have been known by some 
other name. I have my doubts, therefore, 
about this word apoevxdy, and am inclined to 
think that Dioscorides (if he was the first to 
use it) found in some Eastern language a word 
meaning arsenic (or rather orpiment), with some 
sort of resemblance to dpcevxdy, and transmuted 
the word into this thoroughly Greek form. 

I was led to this opinion by meeting with the 
post-Biblical Hebrew word %°273 (zarnik*), 
which will be found in Levy’s Neuhebr. u. 
Chald. Wérterbuch. He compares the Syr. 
and ‘‘the Pers. zarniy,” and gives as the 
meaning, ‘‘ Arsenik, wahrsch. der gelbe Arsenik, 
auripigmentum.” He might have added the 
Arabic form, which Richardson points zarnik* 
and Goliuszirnik.* Richardson has also the forms 
zarnah and zarni. But these are really, all of 
them, Persian words, and not Arabic; for in 
every Arabic dictionary I have consulted it is 
stated that the word is Persian, and in Palmer’s 
Persian Dictionary the word is also marked 
P, = Persian. 

Now, that there is some connexion between 
this word zarnik and dpoen«¢y is pretty evident. 
It occurred to me directly I saw the former 
word and knew its meaning; and Richardson 





* Inthe Heb., Syr., and Pers. or Arab. word 
the final ‘etter is aspirate, and so might more cor- 
rectly be transliterated kA ; but I have preferred to 
use 4, so as to compare better with the & in the 
Gr. dpcerxéy and the hard ¢ in the Eng. arsenic. 





certainly had the same opinion when, after 
translating his forms, zarnik, &c.,‘‘ arsenicum,” 
he added “‘ consonans illi nomen.” But it may 
be urged that zarnik has been borrowed from 
dpoevixdvy, and not this from that. Well: if 
zarnik had first appeared in Arabic and subse- 
quently in Persian, &c., I might have subscribed 
to this view, for, as ‘“‘the arsenic’? in Arabic 
would be azzarnik, an Arab might well have 
regarded the a of dpaevxéy as the article, and 
have made up his zarnik out of the rest of the 
word by transposing the e+ andthe». But, if 
zarnik is Persian, it could not well have been 
borrowed from dpoevxéy, because there is no 
definite article in Persian, and so there would 
have been no reason, or, at any rate, not this 
reason, for dropping the initial «. I incline, 
therefore, to the belief that aépcevixéy was made 
up out of one of the forms of zarnik, possibly 
out of the Arab. azzarnik (which is sufficiently 
like it), by transposing thezand ther. His- 
tory, in this case, supplies no clue. I know 
nothing about the date of the Persian, Syriac, 
and Arabic forms. ‘*Apsenxéy seems to belong 
to the first century after Christ, for that was 
when Dioscorides lived, while the Neo-Hebrew 
zarnik may be older, of the same age, or 
younger, for it is found in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Tr. Chullin); and though this Talmud 
was not completed till, perhaps, about A.D. 500, 
the materials for it had been floating about for 
centuries. 

Another argument in favour of dpcevixdy being 
a borrowed word may be found in the con- 
sideration of the Gr. cavdapden. This word, 
properly speaking, denotes the ‘‘ red sulphuret 
of arsenic, realgar”’ (Liddell and Scott), while 
dpoevixdy (as I have already said) is ‘‘ the yellow 
sulphuret or orpiment.” But, as in English 
the one word arsenic has been used of both 
these sulphurets (see N. E. D.), so this differ- 
ence of meaning can scarcely be said to exclude 
the idea of an etymological connexion between 
cavdapden and aépoevikov—an idea which probably 
I am the first to entertain. avdapdxn is much 
the older word, for Aristotle (fourth century 
B.C.) uses it, and Herodotus (fifth century B.c.) 
makes use of the adj. cavdapdewos, and thi 
word probably presupposes the existence of 
savdapaxn. 

At first sight the resemblance between 
cavdapdxn and apoevixdy can scarcely be said to 
be strong; but if we remove the 5 from the 
former, and consider the consonants only, we 
have s-n-r-k, which are the consonants also 
of dpoevixdy ; viz., r-s-n-k, only in different 
order. But why suppress the 5 of cavdapden, 
it may be asked ! Well, in Greek, as in many 
other languages, the concurrence of n and r, 
when the n precedes the r, is avoided. Compare 
dvépos and avdpés (the latter much more common), 
in which the 5 appears to have been introduced 
for the reason I have named (see Matthiae’s 
Greek Grammar, 1835, § 40). In French, an 
intrusive d of this sort is very common (com- 

are cendre, tendre, &c. In German, compare 

iihnrich and Fiihndrich. My notion is, there- 
fore, that cavdapden, which has by no means the 
appearance of a Greek word, was borrowed 
from a foreign original, of which the con- 
sonants may have been either s-n-r-k or 
s-r-n-k, in which latter case the Greeks would 
have transposed the n and the r. But if 





t It will be noticed that there is o in Greek and 
z in the other languages quoted; but the Greeks 
sometimes transliterated the z of another language 
by co: at any rate, they have sometimes done this 
in transliterating Hebrew. Thus, in the Septuagint 
‘TST is transliterated (285 (1 Ohron. ii. 36), but 
Sadr in xi. 41; and WT is Swodpa in Esth. v. 14, 
&e. But itis fair to say that the t is usually trans- 
literated ¢ in the Septuagint, while S, which is 
commonly : in the A. V., is nearly always o in 
the Septuagint (see ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’’ 
under Z). 





s-r-n-k represents the word, why, with the 
unimportant change of z into s, about which 
I have already spoken in note +, these are 
the very consonants of the Persian, Arabic, 
Syriac, and N. Hebrew zarnik, viz., z-r-n-k! 
To sum up, then, my view is about as follows, 
The Greeks, as early as the fifth century before 
Christ, borrowed, perhaps from Persian, a word 
to which they gave the form of cavdapdxn, and 
used it of the red sulphuret of arsenic or realgar. 
In the first century after Christ, Dioscorides— 
wishing, perhaps, to find another word for the 
ellow sulphuret of arsenic or orpiment (which 
had, possibly, up to that time been included in 
the term cavdapdxn), and finding in some other 
language, perhaps Arabic, a word with this 
meaning, viz., zarnik (or azzarnik), in which 
he discovered some resemblance to dapeevixéy = 
‘‘ male ” (as a form of afpevixdv)—boldly adopted 
this latter word, and gave it a new meaning. 
The curious part of the matter is that, if this 
view is correct, cavdapden and dprevixdy would 
both have been taken from the same Oriental 
word, modified, it may be, somewhat both in 
form and in signification in the course of cen- 
turies, and in its passage from one Eastern 
language to another. F, CHANCE, 








SAINT DOMINIC AND NAPOLEON. 
& utes-Pyré : 
Bagn meade eae i8e a. Pyrénées) 
The early history of the name Napoleon and 
of the Napoleon family is, of course, an inter- 
esting subject. 1 venture to offer a description 
of a rare book which will, I trust, not be over- 
looked in the Catalan Bibliography which M. 
Pierre Vidal, Bibliothécaire de Perpignan, is 
reparing for publication, and to quote there- 
rom a reference to a miracle performed by St. 
Dominic in favour of a Napoleon, perhaps a 
member of the famous family, in the thirteenth 
century. 
The volume is entitled 
‘“‘Lrere Progr | Dets Mrractzs Que | Lo 
Senyor Ha Onrats Psp | medi de la eanctissima 
Reliquia | del gloriossanct Ioi | Baptista. | Com- 


his | post per lo Pare Presentat Fra Michel Llot del | 


orde de S. Domingo, Doctor Cathedratich de | 
Theologia en la Vniuersitat de| Perpinya. Dirigit 
als lllustres y fidelissims Consols, de la | mateixa 
fidelissima vila. [A woodcut representing St. 
John the Baptist standing by a tree—the rebus 
of Arbus—holding a pole in his right hand, and 
pointing with the other to the Agnus Dei. Above 
and below the woodcut are the words ‘Ecce 
Agnus Dei,’ and on either side ‘Ecce qui tollit 
peccata mundi.’] En Perpinya en casa de Sampso 
Arbus. |”? 

The book consists of two parts: the first 
containing viii. and 264 pages,* and the second 
203 and a page of Hrrades. It is evident from 
the Taula that both parts were published 
together, and from the various prefaces and 
imprimaturs that the whole book was printed 
in 1590, after the month of April. The title- 
page of the second part differs from the other 
only by bearing the word ‘‘ Segon” instead 
of ‘‘ Primer,” and having below the last line 
the words “Estamper Any 158 [sic].” My 
copy is complete, but part of the first title- 

age, which has been worn away, and some one 
a mended it so as to make it difficult to read 
what remains of the commendatory letter in 
Latin on the back, which is signed ‘‘ Frater 
Ioannes Loazes Prior | provincialis.” 

The historical allusions in the volume are 
interesting. On p. 132 (part 1), one is told that 
under the high altar of the Dominican church 
in Perpignan lie buried a Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence. 


“Primo lo molt alt monsenyor el infant en 
* As a matter of fact, there are 274 pages, those 


from 110 onwards being wrongly numbered. The 
last bears an engraving of the ona. 
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Ferrando Duch de OClarensa, fill del molt alt 
princep en Xanxo Rey de Mallorca, e pare del 
molt alt Rey cn Iaume de Mallorcha lo darrer Rey. 
Item hi iau Madona Oonstansa Duquesa de 
Clarensa, muller del dit en Ferrando e mare del 
molt alt Rey en Iaume, darrer Rey de Mallorcha.’’ 


On p. 154 (part 2) we learn that, while St. 
Vincent Ferrer was converting the Jews of 
Perpignan by his sermonsin 1415, the Emperor 
Sigismund and King Ferdinand of Aragon, 
with many distinguished personages who had 
been at the Council of Constanz, assembled 
there; among others, ‘‘los embaixadors del 
Rey de Inglaterra lo Bisbe de Vncestre, y dos 
doctors famosos.” Was the Bishop of Winton 
1 famous doctors at Perpignan in 
1415 

The reader is informed (part 1, p. 99) that 
the Baptist was im auaal at ntha ; 
that, after beheadal, his tongue was transfixed 
with a needle by Herodias (pp. 100, 102)—a 
marginal note gives ‘‘ Jansenius in Concordiam 
Euangelicam, c. 56,” as the authority for this 
statement, which is repeated in a novena in the 
Saint’s honour published in Basque at Tolosa 
in 1892, though there the instrument is called 
a hair-pin or comb; that Herod was banished 
to Lyon, and “mori de pura tristesa a mala 
mort” (p. 123); that the daughter of Herodias 
fell into a frozen river, and remained a prisoner 
in the solid ice, with her head only above it, 
till she died (p. 124). 

On p. 135, St. Dominic and St. Francis are 
said to have passed through Perpignan together 
in 1219, on their way to Spain. 

On p. 67 of the first part begins the story 
about Napoleon. I hope the following transla- 
tion will be found faithful enough : 


‘*To the same purport I could mention innumer- 
able examples, by way of confirmation of the 
present truth; but that will suffice which the 
Lord did for the honour and glory of the Patriarch 
and glorious father, Saint Domingo, founder of 
the most illustrious and most holy religious order 
of Preachers in Rome, in the monastery of Saint 
Sixtus, in the year 1219, on the 28th of February. 
Tn the which being assembled Hugolino de Hostia 
Cardinal, and the Cardinal Nicholas, Bishop of 
Tusculano, and the Cardinal Stephen of Fossanova, 
and the glorious father 8. Domingo, to whom 
the Sovran Pontiff had committed the business of 
the reformation of the nuns of the monastery of 
8. Sixtus, it happened that the Cardinals, with 
the company of the glorious saint, being occupied 
within the monastery in doing that which was 
necessary for the said reformation, a youth named 
Napoleon, nephew of Cardinal Stephen of Fos- 
sanova, running a horse on the road before the 
monastery, fell in such a manner that, breaking 
his head in many parts, his arms and other parts, 
he died incontinent. For the which death great 
mourning was made, not only on the part of 
the Cardinal uncle of the young man defunct, but 
also by many other private persons, by reason of 
the particular affection and goodwill that they 
had towards the Cardinal, with whose trouble 
and affliction they condoled. Moved with 
compassion, the glorious Patriarch 8S. Domingo 
ordered his companion, named Trancedo, 
to apparel the altar, in the church of the 
aforesaid monastery, because he had to say 
Mass and pra to the Lord for a remedy for the 
accident which had just before happened in the 
person of Napoleon. The which the glorious saint 
did celebrate in the presence of the Cardinals, 
and much other folk, with so great devotion and 
feeling that he moved all those standing around to 
the greatest astonishment. By cause, in the 
lifting up of the consecrated Host, the saint was 
visibly elevated two palms above the ground. 
And, the Mass ended, St. Domingo went in 
company of the Cardinals, and the rest of the 
people, to the place where the dead man lay, and 
putting in order (concertades) the hands, the arms, 
and the head, and the other parts broken, in the 
body of the deceased, he fell into a most pro- 
found orison, the glorious Patriarch, so of 
most lively faith and hope in the Lord, as was 
necessary in being about to do a work so extra- 





ordinary in its nature (or fer nature). While all 
those present were standing in great silence and 
attention, watching what he was about to orm, 
8S. Domingo set himself where the h of the 
dead lay, and, making the signal of the Oross over 
the dead, said with a loud voice, ‘ Napoleon, in the 
name and virtue of the Lord Jesu Obrist raise 
thyself at once.’ And incontinent the young 
man arose and ke ; having been dead since 
oy es until three o’clock in the afternoon.” 
p- 71). 

One wonders whether the chasuble worn by 
the saint on this occasion was that still pre- 
served in the crypt of the Basilica of St. 
Sernin at Toulouse, which is said to have been 
his. All over it are embroidered peacocks 
with outspread tails, and the symbol of charity 
known to or mg em, as ‘‘ the pelican in her 
piety ”: thatis, standing over a brood of young 
ones and pecking her breast till the blood flows 
over them. The peacocks are each accom- 

anied by the Italian word PAVONE, written 
kwards. The pelicans are honoured by an 
inscription which I was told in 1891, by the 
Italian priest who was then the keeper of the 
crypt, that no one could read. I then 
suggested that, read in the common way, it 
might be Dedi et da ; which would well describe 
the Charity of Christ, proposed for the imita- 
tion of the Christian. The first two letters in 
dedi are amalgamated, as is often the case in 
the inscriptions of Portugal and Spain. The et 
is the well-known medieval and Renaissance 
contraction, an L turned backwards. The d in 
da is barred like the first in dedi. This may 
however be a blunder on the part of the 
sempstress, though repeated all over the vest- 
ment. The Abbé Sabatier, now in charge of 
the crypt, thinks that, read backwards, one can 
make Phenice out of it, taking my A to bea 
P blended with H. This interpretation does 

not seem to me possible. 

E. 8. Dopason. 


P.S.—In my letter on ‘‘ Basque Books Old 
and New,” printed in the AcADEMy of April 
13, for ‘‘agueri, ‘appears’” read ‘‘ agueri, 
‘appear’” ; and for “‘ diseetan” = 








A SHAKSPERE ALLUSION, 1653. 
Baroda, India. 


In the Letters of Dorothy Osborne (ed. Parry, 
1888, p. 113), the following undoubted allusion 
to Shakspere’s ‘‘ Richard III.,” act v., sc. 3., 
occurs. Dorothy’s brother has been urging 
her, as usual, to marry. She writes to Temple 
about it : 

‘“‘The Emperor [Sir Justinian Isham] and his 
proposals began it; I talked merrily on’t till I 
saw my brother put on his sober face, and could 
hardly then believe he was in earnest. It seems 
he was, for when I had spoke freely my meaning, 
it wrought so with him as to fetch up all that lay 
on his stomach. All the people that I had ever 
in my life refused were brought again upon the 
stage, like Richard ILI.’s ghosts, to reproach ms 
withal,” &c. (1653). 

The Centurie of Prayse (second ed., 1879) 
naturally has not got this passage in it. I 
may add a note upon p. 435 of the Centurie, 
that the passage ‘‘ attributed to Shakspere, but 
not identified,” from Hngland’s Parnassus, 
p. 109—‘‘Like as the gentle heart itselfe 
bewraies ’—is from the Faerie Queene (VL, 
vii. 1). H. LItrLEepDAte. 








THE SYRIAC GOSPELS. 
8t. Petersburg: April 17, 1895. 

Mrs. Lewis, in the AcapEmy of April 13, 
among other interesting readings of the Sinai 
palimpsest, quotes Matt. xviii. 19: ‘Again, 
verily, I say unto you, if ye shall agree upon 
earth about everything, ye shall have what ye 
ask from my Father which is in heaven.” 





Tt is, to say the least, interesting to notice 
that Count Tolstoi, in his work on the Gospels, 
translates the same verse as follows: ‘‘ Again, 
ye know well (4u#v), that if two or three of you 
shall agree on earth in all things, when they 
shall ask, their prayer shall be f ed to them 
before my Father in heaven.” 

C. E, TURNER. 








‘* EVERY DAY’S NEWS.” 

London : April 28, 1895. 
Permit me to correct a slight error in the 
wording of a note about a forthcoming 
‘*Pseudonym”’ which appeared in the last 
number of the AcADEMY. The indication of 
the plot there given was correct as applied to a 
‘« Pseudonym ” volume which is not yet ready, 
but it did not apply to Zvery Day’s News. This 
is a story of literary people closely connected, 
yet placed in an antagonistic relation with one 
another, by their art. It contains nothing 
about a ‘‘ past unreasonably reasserting itself.” 

That is another story. 
T. Fisher UNWIN. 








APPOINTMEN''S FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, April 28, 7.30 p.m. “Stoiciam,” by Mr. J. H. 
Muirhead 


Mowpay, April 29, 8 p.m. Boci of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, “ Recent American Methods and jances 
employed in the Metallurgy of Copper, Lead, and 
Silver,” II., by Mr. James Douglas. 

Tvrspay, April 30, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘' Alternat- 
ing = Interrupted Electric Currents,” I1., by Prof. G. 

‘orbes. 


by it -, Colonial Institute: “‘ New Zealand in 1895,” 
r. J. G. . 

Wepnespay, May 1,4 p.m. Archacological Institute: “ The 

Structure of the Castle at Lincoln,’’ by Mr. T. J, Will- 

of Chsapbooks in Tullie House, 


¢ ‘Arts: “Deviations of the 
8 pm Elizabethan : “ The Spirit of Elizabethan 
Mr. G. Turner. 


Leg e 
Tavrspay, May 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The 
Liquefaction of Gases,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Camden : General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Distribution of Plants on 
the Southern Side of the Alps,’’ by the late John Ball, 
with an Introduction by Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: James ure, 
“The im —-* of the Experimental Study of Heat- 
Motors,” by Prof. W. C. Unwin, 
Farvax, May's, 8 a Philological Anni Mee 
IDAY, May 8, 8 p.m. 0) 3 versary . 
“ The Verbal Syeten of the Saltair na Rann,” by Peek 


9 pm. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Structure and 
ge of the Horse’s Foot,” by Vet. Captain F. 


Smith. 

Sarurpay, May 4, 8 p.m. Royal Inst’tution: “ French 
Music and Musical Inst: uments of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” II , by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch. 





SCIENCE. 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Norfolk 
Broadland. By P. H. Emerson. (David 
Nutt.) 
Auruovcn East Anglia is deficient in the 
romantic beauty of hanging woods, deep 
lanes, and varied prospects, it possesses an 
austere and melancholy attraction of its own. 
This has been glorified by Tennyson in 
oetry and by the brush of De Wint, and 
argely consists of farspread views, lit up 
by wastes of water and canopied with wide 
encircling skies. The Broads, with their 
low scheme of colour from reed and sedge 
and wild flower in late autumn, boast a 
eculiar loveliness and find many admirers. 
t is this watery district of Eastern England 
which Mr. Emerson delights to celebrate ; 
and from men and nature in former books 
he turns now to the birds and animals 
which, in a naturalist’s eyes, give it a dis- 
tinctive colouring. He looks at Nature and 
the creatures which it cherishes largely 
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from a decorative point of view, and over 
and over again sighs for the pencil of a 
Hokusai to delineate their singular charms. 
A spray of willow arching against the sun- 
set sends him into raptures. April, “ borne 
on mild yellowish wings,” entrances him. 
Thus he appears to owe something of 
a grudge to birds, whose brightness or 
merry character seem out of harmony with 
the landscape, and particularly dislikes the 
goldfinch. It ‘is dear to the Philistine 
who loves variegated colours”; “in a cage 
you find him ill-shapen, restless, bad- 
tempered,” and much more, Again, the 
rook is “vulgar, greedy, and common- 
place: a thief from little birds, a coward 
efore fighters.” Even the harmless chaf- 
finch comes in for Mr. Emerson’s disapproval. 
But, after he has painted a background of 
typical Norfolk scenery (which he generally 
does at the beginning of every chapter), a 
bird which suits it is welcomed. Thus “ the 
irises are high in the dykes when the fly- 
catchers come over the seas to build their 
mossy nests in the thick ivy climbing round 
the old elm trees surrounding the fenman’s 
garden.” Then the flycatcher is ‘“ serious- 
looking and sober”; sings ‘‘ a sweet wren- 
like song”’ ; his ‘‘ speckled little bosom flits 
about the elm branches,” and the like. 
This style of writing may suit the aestheti- 
cism of the day, but it is scarcely science. 

Yet Mr. Emerson ruthlessly disposes of a 
good many scientific naturalists. Gilbert 
White, forsooth, is ‘‘overrated’”’; ‘ poor 
Richard Jeffries” (sic) ‘did not know 
summer from spring’’; the son of the 
marshes is ‘‘ superficial ” ; even Mr. Steven- 
son is flouted. He is hard, too, on Yarrell 
and Saunders’s illustrations of birds; nay, 
‘there is not a trustworthy and well-drawn 
set of birds to be found in any publication 
issued in this country.” It might be 
thought that Lord Lilford’s exquisite plates 
would satisfy Mr. Emerson. His own 
illustrations evidently are largely drawn 
from stuffed birds, and some of them, such 
as the short-eared owl and the sand-martins, 
are not commendable. On the other hand, 
the vignettes are frequently excellent. Un- 

udging praise may be given to Mr, 

otton’s ‘‘ sunset on Salhouse Broad,” and 
to several views of fishing huts and the like, 
For a pleasant chatty book on the birds of 
Norfolk within certain limits the author’s 
volume can be praised. It can in no sense 
be regarded as an authoritative account of 
birds which are some of them very rare 
while others are fast dying out. Mr. Emerson 
describes, but does not state if he has ever 
seen, an avocet. Many would like to have 
known further particulars about the breed- 
ing of the ruff and reeve. The author 
states that young ones were seen in 1892, 
and eggs taken in 1890. ‘In Norfolk,” 
says Mr. H. Saunders, ‘‘it is possible that 
& pair or two may still nest.” 

To a dweller outside the Fens the use of 
the local names for birds, with no scientific 
Latin terms, is at times most puzzling. 
What, for instance, are “dow fulfers,”’ 
“herring spinks,” ‘‘ goolers,” or “cadders”’? 
Most readers will turn to the account of 
one of the most interesting of Norfolk 
birds, the bearded tit, Calamophilus biarmicus. 
Neither of these names appears, but under 


“reed pheasant” particulars are given 
of a bird which is presumably C. diarmicus. 
Nothing is so pleasant in a book of 
this kind as local colour; but who save 
a fenman knows what “ gladen,” ‘ loke,”’ 
‘‘rond,” “‘chate,” are? It seems they are 
vegetation of some kind, but the ordinary 
reader is quite at sea. What isa “ rock- 
staff” ? Probably a proverb. When the 
wagtail is said to utter its plaintive notes, 
‘if disturbed by meak or crome that drags 
forth the lamb’s tail,” the irritated and 
baffled peruser is tempted to fling the book 
down in despair. 

And yet this would be a great mistake, 
for Mr. Emerson has gathered together a 
good many facts. Would that he had added 
a glossary, to enable much of the book to be 
interpreted! He has a keen appreciation 
of the subtle beauties of Fenland, and loves 
it at nightfall, or when the soft yellow 
shades of coming autumn dapple the reed- 
beds. His book affords, too, a fair sum- 
mary of the bird-life to be found in the 
Broads, although recourse must be had to 
more scientific works for particulars about 
their distribution and abundance. No more 
delightful book could be chosen with which 
to dally among the reed-beds in the coming 
summer, and Mr. Emerson paints many a 
bewitching picture to lead his readers 
thither : 


“The Segoe is like unto a delicate pastel 
when the cuckoo appears in the Broadlands— 
soft masses of blue atmosphere, delicate patches 
of bursting leaves, long sweeps of tender green 
grass, a pale blue sky overhead, and the music 
of the warm breezes sighing over the face of 
the land.” 

Or, once more : 

‘*On May-day, when the sallows are covered 
with leaves, and fresh green islets of covert 
rise from the grassy seas, an unmated male 
marsh-harrier with cream-coloured head may 
appear and be seen beating to leeward over the 
soft marshes, rich with soft rushes, sedge, and 
scattered reed.” 


An ornithologist will quarrel with him for 
making song-thrushes in spring delight in 
fighting until they may be seen rolling over 
and over by the roadside. Nor has a field- 
fare’s nest with eggs ever been seen in 
England. The illustrations of many of the 
birds deserve a word of commendation, 
especially that of the curlews; but the 
scenery in which the birds are set is not 
always that of the Broads. Although we 
have criticised freely, we must thank Mr. 
Emerson, on the whole, for a characteristic 
book. M. G. Watkins. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ASOKA PILLAR IN THE TERAI. 
Vienna : April 16, 1895. 

At last Dr. A. Fiihrer, to whom Indian 
epigraphists are indebted for many valuable 
documents, has been able to look up the Asoka 
Pillar in the Terai, the discovery of which was 
announced some years ago. He found it near 
the tank of the Nepalese village of Nigliva, 
about thirty-seven miles north-west of Uska 
Station, on the North Bengal Railway. It is 
broken into two pieces. The lower one, which 
is still fixed in situ, bears the inscriptions. 
Unfortunately a portion of the letters are in- 








accessible for the present, as the shaft has sunk 


—— 


into the ground, and the local ee official 
refused permission for a special excavation 
without authority from Katmandu. So Dr, 
Fiihrer was compelled to content himself with 
taking an impression of the lines visible above 
ground. These are four in number, and contain 
an entirely new Edict, possessing considerable 
interest. According to the impression which 
Dr. A. Fiihrer has kindly forwarded to me, the 
slightly mutilated text runs as follows : 


“© 1. Devinam piyena Piyadasina lajina codasavasabhi- 


[sitena] 
2. Budhasa Konakamanasa thube dutiyam vadhite 
3. . . . sibhisitena ca atana dgdca mahiyite 
Giceecnee papite[.].”” 


TRANSLATION. 


*‘ When the ged-beloved king Piyadasi had 
been anointed fourteen years, he increased the 
Stipa of Buddha Kondikamana for the second time ; 
and when he had been anointed ... years, he 
himself came and worshipped it, (and) he caused 
it to obtain... .” 

The chief point of interest which the inscrip- 
tion offers is the mention of the Buddha Koni- 
kamana, who, of course, is the same as the 
Konigamana of the Ceylonese Buddhists, the 
twenty-third mythical predecessor of the his- 
torical founder of Buddhism. The Edict proves 
that Prof. Kern was right when he declared 
(Der Buddhismus, vol. i., p. 411), on the 
strength of the evidence of the relievos at 
Bharahut, that the portion of the Buddhist 
mythology referring to the previous Buddhas 
was settled in the third century B.c. Perhaps 
it teaches even a little more. First, the state- 
ment of Asoka that ‘‘ he increased ”’ the Stiipa 
‘* for the second time” probably means that he 
twice restored it, adding toits size. Hence the 
monument must have been older than his time, 
and it must have possessed considerable fame 
and sanctity, as is also apparent from the fact 
that Asoka personally visited and worshipped 
it. Secondly, according to the Buddhavamsa, 
xxiii. 29, Konigamana reached Nirviina in the 
Pabbatirima, the Mountain Garden or Monas- 
tery. The discovery of this Pillar, near which, 
according to Dr. Fiihrer, the ruins of the Stiipa 
are still traceable, in the hills of the Terai 
suggests the conjecture that we have to look 
here for the supposed place of Konigamana’s 
Nirvina. 

Such results are by no means without value 
for the student of Buddhism. Asthe Buddhists 
worshipped S‘ikyamuni’s mythical predecessors 
in the Testa of the third century B.c., or 
even earlier, and erected Stiipas in memory of 
their Nirvina, the time when their religion was 
founded must fall much earlier. Thus, the 
date 477 B.c. for the Nirvina gains greater 
probability, and the attempts to reduce the 
distance between Buddha’s death and the 
accession of Asoka, against the Ceylonese tradi- 
tion, become more difficult. In addition, the 
new inscription gives us an historical fact for 
the fifteenth year of Asoka’s reign, which date 
is not mentioned in the other Edicts; and it 
shows that Asoka’s rule extended in the north- 
east as far as the hill frontier of Nepal. Per- 
haps the Nepalese tradition is right when it 
asserts that the valley, too, belonged to the 
Maurya empire. The letters of the new Edict 
are exactly like those of the eastern Pillars of 
Mathia, Radhia, and Rimpirva. The language 
is the Migadbi of the third century. The new 
form dgdca in the phrase atana dgiéca corre- 
sponds to the Pali dgacca, and the two words 
are equivalent to Sanskrit dimand dgatya. | 

In the letter accompanying the impression, 
Dr. Fiihrer states that the Nepalese Government 
has been applied to for permission to conduct 
excavations round the Pillar. Perhaps he will 
be able soon to make a further addition to our 
knowledge of Asoka’s history. 





G. BUHLER. 
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SOIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Bakerian Lecture will be delivered before 
the Royal Society on Thursday, May 9. The 
research upon which the lecture is to be based 
has been conducted by Messrs. A. Vernon 
Harcourt and William Esson; and the title is 
announced as “‘ The Laws of Connexion between 
the Conditions of a Chemical Change and its 
Amount.” 


THE third James Forrest Lecture at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers will bs delivered 
on May 2, at the United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, by Prof. W. C. Unwin, who pro- 
poses to take for his subject ‘The Development 
of the Experimental Study of Heat-Motors.” 


Ar the meeting of the Linnean Society, to 
be held at Burlington House on Thursday next, 
a paper will be read from the late John Ball 
on the ‘‘ Distribution of Plants on the Southern 
Side of the Alps,” with an introduction by Mr. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, Prof. A. W. Reinold, of the 
Royal College of Science, will read a paper on 
“ Deviations of the Compass.” 

THE evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Vet. 
Captain F. Smith, on ‘‘The Structure and 
Function of the Horse’s Foot.” 


Dr. G. 8. BucHANAN has been appointed to 
the office of medical inspector at the Local 
Government Board. 


THE Provincial Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario has authorised a grant of 7500 dollars 
(£1500) towards defraying the expenses of a 
meeting of the British Assuciation at Toronto 
in 1897, should the Association decide to accept 
the invitation that has already been received 
from Toronto. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Philological 
Society is to be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, when Prof. 
Strachan, of Liverpool, has promised to read a 
yd on “ The Verbal System of the Saltair 
na Rann.’ 


THE appeal issued last year for help in 
collecting and arranging the materials for the 
English Dialect Dictionary has been so far 
successful that it is now proposed to begin 
printing immediately, provided that a sufficient 
number of subscribers come forward. The 
mode of publication decided upon is in half- 
yearly parts, of at least 144 quarto pages each, 
two of which will be given in return for an 
annual subscription of one guinea. It is hoped 
that part 1 may be ready in July 1896; but 
the work will be abandoned altogether if the 
number of subscribers does not reach one 
thousand. Persons interested should, there- 
fore, address themselves at once either to the 
editor, Prof, Joseph Wright, 6, Norham-road, 
Oxford, or to the treasurer, Prof. Skeat, 2, 
Salisbury-villas, Cambridge. These two names 
are a guarantee that the work will be conducted 
on strictly scientific principles ; and we believe 
that the printing will be done by the Clarendon 
Press. It is also good news that the American 
Dialect Society has appointed a committee to 
co-operate in the undertaking. In recognition 
of their assistance, it has been resolved to 
include in the Dictionary all American dialect 
words which are still in use in Great Britain 
or Ireland, or which are to be found in early 
printed dialect books and glossaries. We ma 
further add that it is proposed to issue with 
part 1 a bibliography and a list of workers. 


r 


WE quote the following from the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April : 


‘* Mr. N. Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe, 
assistant librarian of the Museum at Colombo, 
after studying Indian philology and archaeology at 
the Universities of Erlangen, Munich, and Berlin 
for two years, has recently come to England for a 
short time, and is now working in the British 
Museum. He has been awarded Dr. Muir’s prize 
at Berlin University for diligence and progress in 
Oriental studies, and he hopes to return to 
Germany to finish his course and to compete for 
the degree of Ph.D. For two years before leaving 
Ceylon, at the request of the Archaeological Oom- 
missioner, and on account of his special knowledge 
of Sinhalese literature and history, and of his 
skill in deciphering ancient inscriptions, he was 
seconded to serve on the Archaeological Survey at 
Amuradhapura. He is the editor of the Nikiya 
Sangraha, a history of the Buddhist Church in 
Ceylon, which was published at the Ocylon 
Government Press in 1890. Mr. Wickremasinghe 
is the first Sinhalese scholar who has ever come to 
Europe to perfect himself as an Orientalist.”’ 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vixinc Cius. — (Friday, April 5) 
Surcron-Cotonen Roperts in the chair.—Dr. 
Phené read a paper on ‘‘'A Ramble in Iceland.’ 
After an account of the preliminaries which led to 
his visiting that country, and of events on the 
voyage thither, he described how he left Reykjavik, 
with one companion and two months’ provisions for 
himself and attendants, in an eight-oared open boat 
on a coasting journey which lasted upwards of 
three days and nights, suffering much discomfort 
from damp, and the impossibility of lying down, 
till he reached the farmhouse of Huitarvéllum. 
This house was built near to one said to stand on 
the site of an old Norweigian Viking’s summer 
residence. The owner had found relics in bronze 
which he had sent to the Museum at Reykjavik. 
A number of depressions indicated fire pits, being 
filled entirely with charcoal. These, the reader 
suggested, might be the sites of fires which had 
been made to take possession of the land by the 
old ceremony of hallowing it with fire. There 
was a large mound near the farmhouse, 
traditionally said to have been a rock cut 
into the form of a ship. Tradition also 
asserted that a female Viking had once lived 
on this spot, and that she secreted her treasures 
in this mound. The owner wishing to preserve 
the mound, Dr. Phené, by probing it with an 
iron rod, in carefully measured distances, found 
that it consisted of rock, covered with a thin layer 
of earth, thus ascertaining that the covered rock 
was in the form of, and agreed with, the external 
earth which was symmetrically like an inverted 
boat in shape. There were remains of a long 
serpentine construction east of the mound, and 
many traces of old dwellings. which enclosed the 
mound and serpentine form in the centre of a 
primitive village. Such serpentine construction 
was not improbably an emblem of the Midgard 
Serpent, as the Vikings called their ships serpents ; 
and an invocation to it would be an effectual pro- 
tection to the lady Viking’s secreted treasure, the 
libation in the dedication to which might still be 
traced in the modern custom of christening a 
vessel. From the owner of the farm he got ponies 
and a guide, though, as they might part company, 
he allowed his companion the first choice of these, 
and had to be content with a lad who had never left 
home before. After many excursions, he pro- 
ceeded to Reykholt and some time after to Lundr. 
Here he excavated two more mounds which stood 
exactly south-east and south-west of an old Hof, 
or temple, which had b2en erected in heathen times. 
He found them to conta‘n the burnt and charred 
bones of sheep and oxen, lying in repeated and 
regular — ut separated by varying thicknesses 
of soil. From many indications described, these 
seemed to be the remains of Baalistic sacrifices in 
heathen times; and, judging from the irregular 
intervals at which they appeared, from the 
differing thicknesses of earth between them, had 
probably been made to celebrate the successive 





deaths or accessions of a priest to the temple. | 


| Sir Richard Burton considered that these Baalistic 





sacrifices had not yet entirely died out in Orkney, 
and a recent instance in a remote glen in the 
Highlands of Scotland was refo to. Tho 
office of priest was at this time generally in the 
hands of the chief of a district, who built, or 
succeeded to, the temple. On parting with his 
companion, Dr. Phené travelled for several weeks 
in the little known parts north and east of Lang 
Jékull and Hofs Jikull, principally by his compass 
and maps, as the young guide could only inquire 
each day for a pl.ce of rest. He described the 
scenery and geological features of the interior. In 
his route he opened several other tumuli, and 
examined some kitchen middens. In the course of 
his journey southwards Dr. Phené ascended 
Hekla, and visited the Geysirs, Thingvellir, the 
sulphur-pits at Krisuvick, and many of the water- 
falls, or fosses. He stopped generally at the 
houses of the priests, and spoke warmly of the 
kindness and attention he had received from them 
and their wives. His experience entirely contra- 
dicted the charges of intemperance which many 
travellers have brought against I:elandic priests 
These charges Dr. Phené believed to be most 
exaggerated, if not altogether unfounded. Hoe 
had been able to acquire many valuable specimens 
of the old gold and silver ornaments which were 
heirlooms in their families, in return for personal 
remembrances and packets of English tea which he 
gave the ladies on parting, tea being, at the time 
he spoke of, an almost unknown luxury in the 
island. On his return he stayed some time at 
Reykjavik, studying Old Norse at tho University.— 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones said that, never having 
visited Iceland, he might talk on the subject with 
great freedom, as he would only have to draw on 
his imagination and the recollection of what he 
had learned from books and travellers. He could 
well realise the lecturer’s description of the grand 
and weird aspect of the scarred and riven lava- 
rocks. Dr. Phené had had some exciting escapes 
from morasses and other difficulties in crossing the 
country. The speaker remembered an adventure 
which had befallen two stulents, one of whom he 
knew (now an eminent scientist), who were 
travelling there. Making their way across 
country on foot they came to a wide and deep 
fissure or crevasse in the lava. There seemed to 
be no way of crossing. It was impossible for 
them to retrace their steps, as they were a long 
way from their bise and without provisions. One 
of them, first throwing his knapsack across, 
boldly sprang after it and just cleared the gulf. 
Then, lying down on the brink, as his comrado 
leaped and just fell short, he caught his hands and 
pulled him up safely. ‘The speaker Lad greatly 
enjoyed Dr. Phené's account of his voyage and 
travels. It must add greatly to his enjoy- 
ment when travelling abroad that, being 
obeervant of the works of nature and art, as 
well as of men and manners, he always 
found something to investigate wherever he 
was, whether the elephant-mounds ‘of America, 
the serpent-mounds of Scotland, the dragon- 
mounds of Italy, the ship-mounds of Scandinavia, 
or others. He could not sit down without express- 
ing his high senee of the great services Dr. Phené 
had rendered to archacology by his investigations 
into the origin of there mounds, and their prob- 
able relationship to sua-worship, serpent-worship, 
and possibly to other cults ; and, though all do not 
yet understand the points and bearings of his 
observations, the speaker trusted that in time they 
would, and that Dr. Phené's long life would be 
happily extended with the satisfaction of his con- 
clusions being received at last.—Mr. R. Wright 
Taylor said that he remembered his visit to Iceland 
well, and it had struck him as a country of unique 
interest. He had been most impressed by the 
spectacle there presented of a brave and kind- 
hearted people engaged in an impotent struggle 
with the forcesof Nature. Oultivation and popula- 
tion alike seemed to be fast disappearing bsfore 
the floods of lava and the volcanic powers 
at work. The primitive character of the people 
had also been another striking feature. There 
were only two policemen in the island, and they 
acted also as Custom House officera, A prison had 
been built at Reykjavik, but for want of occupants 
it had then been turned into a public library. 
There was no carriage in the island and he believed 
no garden; and he thought he was correct in 
stating that the woods had disappeared, till there 
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was now only one tree remaining in the whole 
country. He had visited the Fiskivétn, or Fish 
Lakes, abounding in fish, but remarkable for 
ts. He had found his usual quarters in a tent ; 
ut had also been lodged in the churches, which 
were comfortable wooden structures with benches 
apparently intended for the accommodation of 
travellers.—Miss O. A. Bridgman inquired in what 
sense the lecturer had used the term “ Baalietic.”’ 
—Mr. Annesley Owen asked for some further ex- 
planation of the illustrations of animal-shaped 
mounds, which the lecturer gave.—Mr. A 
Major, hon. sec., in reply to a request from Dr. 
Phené for any historical light on subjects men- 
tioned in his paper, said that the custom of 
taking possession of unoccupied land by the 
ceremony of fire-hallowing occurred in several 
Sagas. A very interesting instance would 
be found in ‘*Tke Story of Herr Thorir,’’ 
translated in vol. i. of the Saga Library, where 
Blundketill, an Icelandic chieftain, was attacked 
and burnt to death in his house. His eon sought 
help from a neighbour named Odd; but when Odd 
reached the scene, he took a blazing rafter from 
the house, and ran round the house with it, 
saying that he took the land for himself, as he 
saw no house inhabited there. So he snatched the 
dead man’s landed property from his heirs. The 
introduction to the volume quotes other instances 
and details of the custom in varying forms.—Dr. 
Phené, in reply, offered his best thanks to Prof. 
J vnes, whore words were valued by all who know 
him, for the sympathy he had expressed with his 
studies. He had been cheered by many marks of 
sympathy from wumexpected quarters in his 
labours in elucidating early mythology. He 
was obliged aleo to Mr. Taylor for his remarks 
about the country. There were evidences 
that it had previously been much more wooded 
than at present. In reply to the question asked 
by Mires Bridgman, he, of course, only used the 
word “ Bualistic ’’ in a symbolical sense, as a way 
of indicating sun-worship that would be generally 
understood. Burton uses ‘* Baalistic’’ in the same 
way in connexion with Orkney. Dr. Phené then 
exhibited some specimens of Icelandic native 
costume, calling special attention to the gold 
embroidery used in its adornment. He also 
showed some of the ornaments mentioned in his 
lecture, and an Arabic talisman made of jet which 
he had discovered in Iceland. 


FINE ART. 
THE BRONZE AGE IN UPPER BAVARIA, 


Die Bronzexeit in Oberbayern. By Dr. Julius 
Naue. (Munich, 1894.) 


Tue high plateaux that lie between the 
Warmsee, the Ammersee, and the smaller 
Staffelsee in Upper Bavaria were from ve 
early times the abode of an industrious agri- 
cultural population, whose remains throw a 
welcome light on the prehistoric culture of 
that European region. The undulating 
slopes of these uplands are zoned at regular 
intervals by the narrow terraces formed in 
remote ages by the action of the plough; 
and, sometimes set on these elongated plots, 
sometimes on the neighbouring knolls, are 
still to be seen the gravemounds of the race 
that brought these high-levels into cultiva- 
tion in the clearings of what was then, no 
doubt, for the most part primaeval forest. 
In a previous volume Dr. Naue has given 
us an exhaustive study of the later pre- 
historic remains of this district belonging 
to the “Hallstatt” Period. His present 


important work deals with the result of his 
prolonged diggings in the earlier barrows 
of the same hill-country, and supplies for 
the first time, and with a singular wealth 
of comparative illustra‘ion, a comprehensive 
view of the “‘ Bronze Age” as it existed in 
Upper Bavaria during the second, and the 





early part of the first, millennium before 
our era. The work is accompanied by an 
atlas, of not too unwieldly a size, containing 
fifty plates of excellent drawings from Dr. 
Naue’s own hand, illustrating all the prin- 
cipal finds and types. 

The general characteristics of the Bronze 
Age remains of the region thus revealed to 
us answer, as might be expected, to the 


F.| geographical conditions of this part of 


Upper Bavaria. On the one hand, we are 
reminded of the proximity of the great 
trunk-line of intercourse between Central 
Europe and Italy over the Brenner Pass, 
and ' the valleys of the Inn and Adige; 
on the other hand, we are not aliowed to 
forget that we are still within the tributary 
system of the Upper Danube. In the later 
Bronze Age graves, at any rate, some articles 
of Italian importation, such as certain forms 
of daggers and palstaves, undoubtedly occur, 
though the parallelism between the bronze 
pins and some earlier daggers, and those 
of the Italian ¢erremare, may possibly be 
accounted for by a common radiation from 
the South-East. The prototype of the 
characteristic race of bronze pins which 
play such an important part in the sepul- 
chral inventory of these graves seems in 
fact, as Dr. Naue himself observes, to go 
back to an early Cypriote form. 

In some of its leading features the Bronze 
Age culture of Upper Bavaria is common to 
Baden, Elsass, and Franche Comté ; but its 
most primitive elements point rather to 
Hungary and the Lower Danube, though 
the absence of the terremare types of 
fibula, such as are found in Hun- 
gary as well as North Italy, indicates 
early detachment from the parent stem. 
But fresh waves of influence were con- 
tinually coming from this side, and it is 
from this source that the adoption of the 
spiral motive as a feature of the indigenous 
bronze decoration is undoubtedly due. The 
best specimens of this ornamentation are 
found in some bronze belts from women’s 
graves, and especially in a female breast- 
plate, the design on which shows some 
points of resemblance to that on one of 
the roundels from the first Akropolis grave 
at Mycenae. Dr. Naue has in this connexion 
instituted a careful comparison with the 
spiraliform motives as used in the Bronze 
Age decoration of Hungary and Northern 
Europe on the one side, and of the 
Mycenaeans on the other, and appositely 
refers to the parallel decoration of Egyptian 
scarabs from the IVth Dynasty onwards, 
examples of which had been supplied him 
by Prof. Petrie. 

In some respects, however, I find myself 
unable to agree with Dr. Naue’s conclusions 
on this head; and as the diffusion of the 
spiral motive is of first-rate importance in 
the history and chronology of the primitive 
European culture, a few remarks may not 
be out of place. Dr. Naue suggests that 
foreign merchants may have introduced this 
decorative motive into the Upper Bavarian 
region from the South—that is, over sea 
from Egypt—laying stress on the occurrence 
of a single glass bead in one of the graves ; 
and he seems to imply that these foreigners 
may have been Phoenicians. He considers 
that the Northern traders from the mouth 











of the Elbe, to whom was due the amber so 
plentiful in these Bavarian graves, may 
have here exchanged their native product 
for Mediterranean wares, and that in this 
way the spiral ornament found its way to 


North Germany and Scandinavia. But the 
answer to this is, that the Bronze Age culture 
and ornament of this northern province 
stands in a much more intimate relation 
with that of Hungary, and that the arrival 
of the spiral ornament over the Brenner 
Pass would involve its early occurrence in 
Northern Italy, where it is as non-existent 
in Bronze Age remains as in Gaul and 
Britain. 

Further, Dr. Naue brings down the first 
introduction of the spiral motive in Greece 
to the fifteenth century B.o., ‘‘ probably 
through Phoenician agency.” But the truth 
is, that this motive, as it first appears in 
Mycenaean art, is the direct outgrowth of a 
simpler spiral system that was already im- 
planted in the Aegean lands, perhaps a 
thousand years before that date. We have 
evidence of this on the stone seals and 
caskets of what may be called the ‘‘ Amor- 
gan period” of Aegean culture: and my 
own recent researches in Orete have now 
enabled me to supply “‘ the missing link,” 
which fits on this early Aegean system to 
that of X[Ith Dynasty Egypt. In Cretan 
deposits of pre-Mycenaean date there are 
found—in fact, side by side with XIIth 
Dynasty scarabs, on which this motive 
attained its greatest development—native 
imitations of Egyptian spiraliform designs 
going back to the middle of the third 
millennium before our era. These early 
Aegean spirals—like their Egyptian pro- 
totypes, always executed on stone, and 
only later transferred to metal—may well 
have begun to leave their mark on the 
Thracian lands of the Lower Danube before 
the days of Mycenaean influence. There 
are certain clay stamps found in Hungary, 
and certain early pots with spiraliform 
bosses, which seem to betray their origin 
from the steatite prototypes of the Aegean 
shores. So, too, the primitive Aegean 
‘‘idols’’? extend as far afield as Transyl- 
vania. Later came the more fully developed 
Mycenaean contact, the evidences of which, 
from Belgrade to the Black Sea shores and 
even beyond the Carpathians, have been 
supplied by a series of recent discoveries. 
Whether through the earlier or the later 
agency, there seems, then, every reason for 
believing that the spiral motive was intro- 
duced into the Danubian basin from the 
Aegean side, and replenished from the same 
quarter. 

An important feature of Dr. Naue’s book 
is his development series of bronze pins and 
armlets, showing, by a succession of types, 
the gradual development of ornament 10 
high relief from what were originally mere 
engraved lines. The study of Italian fibulae 
belonging to the Bronze and Early Iron 
Age shows some interesting parallels to this 
evolution of profile. In the case of the 
characteristic perforated pins, the author 
might have availed himself of the chrono- 
logical evidence afforded by a parallel form, 
approaching type of Dr. Naue’s series 
and possibly of Oypriote origin, found 
by Prof. Petrie at Gurob in deposits 
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dating from about 1400 to 1200 s.c. The 
ual evolution of relief observable 
on these Bavarian pins and armlets shows, 
as Dr. Naue justly observes, that the 
native Bronze Age must have covered a 
period of many centuries’ duration. The 
approximate chronology suggested by him 
is 1400 to 1150 B.c. for the Earlier Bronze 
Age of Upper Bavaria—which he divides, 
like the Later, into two periods—and 1150 
to 900 or 950 B.o. for the Later Bronze Age. 
This, perhaps, calls for two observations. 
There seems to be good warrant for believing 
that the central point of Mycenaean culture 
belongs to the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
B.c. But it is upon the fabrics of the 
Later Bronze Age of this Bavarian region 
that the characteristic spirai decoration of 
Mycenae first appears; and it might 
naturally be supposed that this influence 
made itself felt at a date nearer to the 
fourteenth than the twelfth century before 
our era. On the other hand, there are in- 
dications that the Later Bronze Age here 
came down somewhat later than the date 
that he suggests. The combination of the 
pince-nez-like double spiral bronze ornament 
and the wheel, as found in a Later Bronze 
Age grave at Riegsee, recurs in the case of 
the Hungarian bronze hoard of Rima- 
Szombat, in company with a shield ornament 
of the Greek “ ——— ” form. More than 
this, the engraved ornament on the bracelet 
from a barrow at Huglfing (pl. xxxiii. 5) 
reproduces, in a different technique, but 
almost line for line, the characteristic 
engraving on a bracelet from a Boeotian 
tomb ( Edypepis dpyaodoyix}y, 1893, pl. 11. 4) 
belonging to the same geometrical period of 
Greek art. This latter parallel, at any rate, 
is too close to allow of any great chrono- 
logical discrepancy between the Greek and 
Bavarian examples, and tends to bring down 
the close of the Bronze Age in Upper 
Bavaria to at least as late as 800 3c. 


Artuur J. Evans. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include the 
following: the collection of a well-known con- 
noisseur, at the Goupil Gallery, Regent-street 
—consisting of paintings and drawings by Sir 
E. Burne Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. J. McN. 
Whistler, M. Alphonse Legros, D. G. Rossetti, 
and Albert Moore, besides Tanagra figures, 
Japanese bronzes, Greek vases, and Persian 
ware; the ninth exhibition of pictures by 
members of the Ridley Art Club, at the 
Conduit-street Galleries—to remain on view 
for one week only ; and a collection of pictures 
by Mr. Dendy Sadler, including his new 
coaching picture of ‘“‘London to York,” at 
Mr. Lefevre’s Gallery, King-street, St. James’s, 


THE issue of “ a Academy Pictures, 
1895,” part 1, of which will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on May 7, will mark a 
fresh advance in the art of reproduction. 
Experiments have been successfully carried out 
in the preparation of the negatives from which 
the blocks are produced, with the result that 


the clearness of definition and the correct 

rendering of the tones of the paintings will be 

greatly enhanced. The frontispiece to part 1 

will be Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Spring,” which 

Messrs, Cassell & Co. have secured the exclusive 

right to publish. Other ny Apne ane pictures 
is work only. 


of the year will appear in 


Str E. Burne Jones has been appointed a 
member of the Dresden Academy of Fine Arts. 


Durinc the winter months, when excavation 
becomes difficult or impossible at Jerusalem, 
Dr. Bliss received the sanction of the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund to under- 
take a journey to the Land of Moab, including 
the examination of Medeba, Kerak, and other 
places of historical interest beyond the Dead 
Sea. Dr. Bliss had the special advantage of a 
letter of recommendation from Hamdy Bey, 
director of the Museum of Constantinople. He 
was received most cordially by the governor of 
Kerak, and was afforded the fullest permission 
to measure and make plans of buildings, to 
copy inscriptions, &c. Among other things, he 
discovered a previously unknown Roman fort, 
and a walled town with towers and gates like 
the interesting town of M’Shita. After a 
journey of very great interest he got back to 
Jerusalem on April 2, and at once resumed 
the work of excavation. The committee have 
appointed Mr. Archibald Campbell Dickie, a 
trained architect, to assist Dr. Bliss in this 
work, especially in drawing plans, sections, &c. 
He has already arrived in Jerusalem. 


WE quote the following from the New York 

Nation : 
‘The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently 
acquired what is beyond comparison the most 
important collection of Greek vases ever brought 
to this country. It comprises fifty-three specimens ; 
and those who are familiar with Greek ceramics 
will appreciate their value from the fact that they 
include signed examples of such masters as 
Euphronios, Hieron, Hermogenes, Kachrylion, 
Duris, Brygos, Pamphaios, Nikosthenes, and 
Xenokles. A number of them contain interesting 
inscriptions besides the makers’ names; but the 
most remarkable feature of the collection is its 
intrinsic beauty. Every specimen is a master- 
piece of the type to which it belongs, both in shape 
and in the quality of the drawing upon it, and 
will appeal to the artist no less than to the archae- 
ologist. . . . It is pleasant to learn that the 
museum was able to make this purchase out of its 
own funds, it having received several important 
bequests lately for the purchase of works of art of 
various periods.’’ 

WE regret to record the death of Sir George 
Scharf, whose name will always be associated 
with the formation of the National Portrait 
Gallery. On its first institution in 1857, he 
was appointed secretary to the trustees, and 
afterward director—a post which he was com- 
pelled to vacate, owing to the infirmities of old 
age, a few weeks ago. He has not lived to see 
the collection of pictures, which were all 
acquired under his supervision and long 
banished to Bethnal-green, opened to the 
public in the handsome buildings that have 
been provided by private munificence near the 
National Gallery. Scharf also deserves to be 
remembered for his spirited illustrations to 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome (1847), and 
bis drawings of classical masterpieces in Mil- 
man’s Horace (1849), now a scarce and valuable 
book. He was in his seventy-fifth year. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Hints on Singing. By Manuel Garcia. (Ascher- 
berg.) The author of this concise volume is so 
well known that vocalists, at any rate, are 
certain to study it without any recommendation ; 
and they will find that study pleasant as well 
as profitable. Manuel Garcia published his 
L’ Art du Chant at Paris fifty-five years ago ; 
and in the following year (1841) Jenny Lind 
placed herself under him as the teacher of 
singing of the highest reputation. More than 





half a century’s ‘‘ additional experience” has 











dissipated pre-existing doubts, and suggested 
fresh ideas. Hence this new work on an old 
subject. The convenient form of question and 
answer is adopted. The vocal apparatus and 
the various kinds of voices are briefly described, 


and ‘finished drawings from my rough 
sketches,” by Dr. 8. G. Shattock, are added. 
Useful exercises are also given, interspersed 
with many sound and practical hints. This 
work has been translated from the French by 
Beata Garcia. The author, it may be men- 
tioned, still hale and hearty, is now in his 
ninety-first year. 


Souvenir de Dresde. Six Morceaux de Piano. 
Par Rubinstein. (Novello.) The Russian 
composer in these six pieces gave his last 
remembrance of the fair city on the Elbe; for 
pianists, however, they will stand as a last 
remembrance of Rubinstein himself. The 
music is full of charming melody and clever 
workmanship. In long works Rubinstein was 
apt to become diffuse, but in short pieces such 
as these he was spared that danger. The 
pianoforte writing, though far from easy, is 
within the range of ordinary players. The 
technical difficulties must be conquered before 
the interpreter can form a proper opinion of 
thé music; so long as they exist, the virtuoso 
element, a natural one in Rubinstein’s case, 
assumes undue importance. No. 1, ‘‘Sim- 
plicitas,” has a graceful, yet plaintive theme ; 
No. 2, ‘‘ Appassionata,” is of bold character, 
and interest throughout is well sustained ; No. 
3, ‘* Novellette,” displays both skill and charm ; 
No. 4, ‘‘ Caprice,” of light structure, is showy ; 
No. 5, ‘‘ Nocturne,” the easiest of the set to 
play, answers well to its title; No. 6, 
‘« Polonaise ’—dedicated, by the way, to his 
clever pupil, Josef Hoffmann—is the last, but 
not the strongest of the series. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mme. ALBANI gave a concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday, April 20. In the first part 
of the programme she sang two songs of 
widely different character; ‘‘ Elizabeth’s 
Greeting,” from ‘‘Tannhiuser,” and the 
‘‘ Souvenirs,” with violin obbligato, from the 
‘“‘Pré aux Clercs.” She was more successful 
with the second; for her reading of the first 
was not quite Wagnerian, and the pianoforte 
accompaniment was far from good. Miss 
Butt was successful in Saint-Sacns’ graceful 
‘*Printemps qui commence.” Mr. E. Lloyd 
was in splendid voice, and sang Gounod’s 
‘Lend me your aid” with unusual fervour. 
Miss Davies and Miss B. Langley gave a 
ladylike reading of Grieg’s Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin in F (Op. 8). Miss Davies 
layed in a neat, expressive manner some solos. 
by Schumann; of these the best was the 
Romance in F sharp. 


Dr. Orro NEITZEL commenced a series of 
pianoforte recitals at the Steinway Hall last 
Monday afternoon. The pianist, a man of con- 
siderable culture and the author of a ‘‘ Guide 
to the Opera,” in three volumes, is well 
known and highly esteemed in Germany. At 
his first recital he played Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, arranged (sic) by Tausig, 
with breadth and vigour. He also gave two 
of Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas, one in 
minor (Op. 90) and the other in C minor (Op. 
111). The reading of the first, if not altogether 
satisfactory, was often interesting; in the 
second, there was too much passion and too 
little poetry. His playing of Schumann’s 
Romance in F sharp was simple and pleasing, 
Lut Chopin’s Impromptu in the same key was 
given in a rough manner. Dr. Neitzel will 
perform during the series works of various 
schools ; his répertoire is wide and eclectic. 
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NOTICE: 


SEE THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” 
For MAY for 


MRS: HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW STORY. 


SCENES I. to III. 


AND 


THE BACKWATER of LIFE. By James Payn. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No: 143. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY containing :— 
“THE STORY of BESSIE COSIRELL,” by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Scenes I.-III.—“*THE BATTLE of TRAFALGAR”—“ST. NICHOLAS in 
ENGLAND ”"—“ THE SOWERS,” by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Chaps. 
XUL-XVI.—* THE BACKWATER of LIFE,” by JAMES PAYN—“ MOON- 
LIGHT,” by A SON of the MARSHES—and “A FATAL RESERVATION,” 
by R. O. PROWSE. Book V., Chaps. VI.-IX. 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Warertoo Ptace. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE POISON OF ASPS.” 


READY THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 


By R. 0. PROWSE, 


Author of ‘*The Poison of Asps,” <c. 


Lonron: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Warertoo Prace. 





JOHN LANE begs to announce for publication on 
Tuesday, April 30th, 


THE YELLOW BOOK, 


VOLUME V. 
Small 4to, 317 pp., 14 Full-page Illustrations, and a new Cover Design, 5s. net. 
The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by Witt1am Warson, H. D. Tram, Ricnarp 


Le Gaturenne, Extra D'Arcy, Rosamunp Marriorr-Watson, Kennern GRAuAME, 
Henry Harianp, Davrutn_Mevunrer, Mrs. Murray Hickson, Epmunp Goss, 
Cuartes Kennett Burrow, Lerma Macponatp, Huperr Crackantuorre, Ernest 
Wentwortn, 0. 8., G. 8. Srrexer, Nora Horrer, James Asnororr Noste, B. Pavi 
Neuman, Evetyn Suarr, W. A. Macxenziz, Mrs, Ernest Leverson, Riciarp 
Garnett, LL.D., 0.B., Maurice Barina, Norman Gats, ANATOLE France, and 
Joun Davyripson, 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by E. A. Watton, R. Annine Bett, ALrrep Troryton, 
F. G. Corman, P. Wixson Steer, A. 8. Harrrick, Roserr Hatts, Watrer Sickert, 
Constantin Guys, Sypney ApAmson, and Parren Witson. 

Volumes I, 1., 111, and IV. are still to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway 

Beokstalls, price 5s. net per volume. 





Just published.—Vol. IX. in the Keynotes Series. 


WOMEN’S TRAGEDIES. By H. D. Lowry. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown Syo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
‘ ’ 2 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, DD., 
Author of “‘ The Holy of Uolies,” ‘* The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 
* Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 


‘For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit oratorz......, 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.” — Methodist Times. 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Puntisurrs, 21 AnD 22, Furntvau Street, E.C. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW NOVELS 


One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
BY ORDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 


By LE VOLEUR. A Thrilling Story of Russian 
Nihilistic Intrigue. 
“Really a very strong story of mystery, adventure, and intrigue, 
There is much that is tresh as well as interesting. The story will be 
enjoyed by all who like strong tales of incident and adventure.” 


Speaker. 
Y MRS. LEITH ADAMS, 


B 
THE PEYTON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. De Courcy Larran), Author of 
“Colour Sergeant, No. 1 Company,” ‘ Bonnie Kate,” 
“Geoffrey Stirling,’’ &c. 
“ The story is engrossingly fascinating ug 
BY HELEN MATHERS. 


CHERRY RIPE! By Helen Mathers, 


New‘Uniform Cheap Edition, 

“Miss Helen Mathers’s ‘Cherry Ripe’ has just been re-issued in 
popular form by Jarrold & Sons. This makes the ninth edition into 
which this favourite novel has passed.”—. Mercury. 

BY FERGUS HUME. 


THE LONE INN: a Mystery. By 
FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘* The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab,’’ &c. Second Edition. 

“Mr. Hume's clever story fully sustains his reputation for originality 
and sustained interests. The mystery is most cleverly maintained 
throughout.”"—The Idler. 


BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 
THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. By 
SCOTT GRAHAM. Third and Cheap Edition. 


“* An interesting and well-contrived tale, which rane a freshness 
of thought and incident that secures attention.”—Daily Chronicle 


BY CURTIS YORKE. 
A RECORD of DISCORDS. By Curtis 


YORKE, Author of “‘ Dudley,” “‘ Hush,” ** Once,” &c. 
Second Edition. 





bh 





t.”"—Liverpool Post. 


“The situations in the book are intensely dramatic without being in 
the least strained, and the style is marked with effective er a 
Star. 


BY IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


A NEW OTHELLO. By Iza Duffus 
HARDY. Second Edition. 
“The reader willat onee perceive that ‘A New Othello’ is constructed 
with real skill, and told with vigour and directness.”—Spectator. 


BY MISS E. M. DAVY. " 

A PRINCE of COMO. By Miss E. M. 
DAVY, Author of “ Under the Rose,” “ A Daughter of 
Earth,” &c. 

“The plot is a strong one; and the story of the heroime as told by 


herself has not a dull page in it. It most certainly deserves consider- 
able amount of notice.”—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


London: Jarroxp & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
And all Booksellers, 


NATIONAL PROTEST 


Against the Torture and Massacre of 


CHRISTIANS IN ARMENIA. 


PUBLIC MEETING, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON, 8.W., on 
TUESDAY, MAY 7th, at 8 p.m. 


His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T., 
IN THE CHAIR, 


To protest against the fiendish atrocities in Turkish 
Armenia, and to insist upon the speedy falfilment of 
the 6lst Article of the Berlin Treaty and of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of 1878. 

PLATFORM TICKETS, 28. €d. ; NUMBERED SEATS 
2s.; RESERVED SEATS, 1s.; from the Hon. Sec, 

Anglo-Armenian Association, 3, Essex Court, Temple, E.C, 











THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 
Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 
HISTORY 


Or THE 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
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